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ot carmen through which we have rece 
aused some igen ra held by 
the management of the Gold ard Re 
lity of our currency of monopoly rupees co 
Kr ealae It via be said that changes of policy 1 wi 
‘ings in the eee, of the com: 


sion of Experts. It was hoped that such a Conmieae Ww 

advise especially as tothe magnitude of the Gold Standard R 
the manner of its investment. The limit ‘of 10 millions” 
Curzon in 1904 as giving ‘a permanent guarancee for s 
nnd since been exceeded, and in the light of recent exp 
clined to agree with the opinion ioe th by the 


outa with a cones mitts consists ‘cialy 
are bound to set apart the whole of the profits on 
After stating his cpap for this important expr 

Se aac rabaap resist all temptation to use 
expenditure.’ Yet two years later it was deci 
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1e payment to th 
jout the country as an unjust addition to our burder 
is understood that the Government of India proteste 
imposition and the best thanks of the country are due 


mecessary and has been received with sincere pleasure by 
times a my views on Railway finance in this Council 
make only a passing reference to that subject today,, The 
se to spend £10 millions next year as Capital outlay on Rail- 
g what happened this year, I trust our Railways have 
‘their character as a commercial success. That being so, asa 
finance—apart from questions, such as the relative importance 
gr a can be no objection to the Government spending 
nt they think desirable on railway construction, provided they 
ole of that amount strictly by borrowing. This year’s experi- 
bt emphasises the need for caution even in railway construc- 
of borrowings, but I do not wish to dwell on that aspect of the 
The Government, iameres, have not in the past’ been satisfied 
devoting loan-funds to the building of railways, They have 
drawn on every other available resource for the’ purpose, and 
g the last few years, surplus after surplus, arising out of current 
ich might have been devoted with the utmost benefit to the people 

‘ing non-recurring expenditure in connection with primary education, 
education; sanitation, and such other needs of the country, has been 
‘up by this eternal, unending, insatiable railway construction! 
ar year | have complained of this misapplication of our surpluses in this 
but without avail, Two years ago it did appear as though Sir Edward 
ight move alittle from his position in the matter, but last year he 
closed the discussion, so far as he was concerned, by declaring that 
Member and the Government are irreconcilably divided and can 
to differ.’ My Lord, I mention these things in the hope that my 
on might meet with a better reception at the hands of the new Finance 
Our finance is the finance of a poor country, whose resources are small 
Teeds in several directions are pressing and various. It is true 































pplication of a portion of our revenues to Railway construction leads © 


nding reduction of our unproductive debt, but that should be no 
h the Government, seeing what amere trifle that debt is, being only 
‘millions sterling. The present year is a year of deficit, but the 
mber includes the small surplus for which he budgets for 
-among the ways and means of meeting capital di 
; means that even if the expected surplus is not realised, the 
amount will be devoted to railway construction out of cash 
Again, seg already pointed out, this year’s deficit includes 
ed to the redemption of capital. Thus our surpluses, 

ealised, are to go to railway construction, and in additio 

‘# million a year out of current revenues is to be devoted to the 
i My Lord, I protest respectfully but ie 
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‘this. On the other hand the increase in the pay of _ 


Railway charges. which represents the portion of 






















































































ates are now ily over, and the ituation h ror 
Red tia months a ¢ > so striking and de at it is 
® ~ Grisis through which we have passed. When the Council 


session twelve months ago, there was in the air a feeling 
at some impending disaster, And the country was soon 
by the appearance of anarchists on the scene. It is true 
uenly, snegptiicalt, but the danger was that for be ih 
reckless and irresponsible spirits in the country would think more 
of these misguided young men than of the wicked and dete 
of their outrages. With such a danger confronting them, the 
could not afford to sit idle or lose time, But the drastic 
repression which they found themselves driven to adopt, both 
spread of general disorder and to strike at the root of political cr 
still further the gloom of the situation and added to the prevaili 
despair in the country. It was indeed a time of grave anxiety, for le 
of young men were auiy drifting away farther and farther from their 
to British rule and the whole conception of one’s duty to the 
undergoing a rapid change in superficial minds. Hap ily at this critical 
the courage and statesmanship of Your Lordship’s Government an 
Secretary of State came to our rescue and the announcement of | 
generous scheme of reforms in December last at once acted like a 
eased the tension of the situation. And today the position, in 
undoubted difficulties, is actually clearer and stronger than it has been 
years past. A new hope is gladdening the hearts of the people, and ) 
certain causes of soreness exist, the minds of the educated c are. 
} reverting to their old faith in the higher purpose and character of British 
The appreciation of the supreme importance of order for purposes of real 
progress is all the deeper and more distinct for having experienced the s ck 
and horror of recent outrages. And on every side there ate indications 
period of closer and more cordial relations between the authorities and 
people is about to begin. ‘oka eta 
“ My Lord, I have said that certain causes of soreness still exist. © 
one of the most serious is the deportation of nine Bengali en wu 

i Regulation of 1818 in December last- I have no wish to go on the pres 
Be occasion into the general objections that may reasonably be urged again 
resort to the extraordinary powers conferred by the Regulation. © 

so 


objections are well understood and there is no _ sati 
to them. I feel bound, however, to say one thing, f 
a recent debate in the House of Commons on the subject, the 
Secretary of State for India stated that these nine men had beer 
, because it was believed that among them were ‘some leading ins 

rE crime.’ It is true that Mr. Buchanan did not say that every one 
ea gentlemen was a leading instigator of crime, But as none of them was 
i excluded from the description and as all nine have been deported, th 
fe of being an sey a of crime must attach to each one of them. 
‘ these nine men I know very well personally—Babu Krishna Ku 
Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt. They are undoubtedly persons of the t 
ter and of deep piety, and it is incredible that either of them can hat 
most remotely connected with crime. I recognize that.in times of 
gency, the Government have to decide quickly and ag 1 8 
—even the risk of being in the F, But it is now more th 
_ since the deportations took place, "Bhe situation throughout th 

ly improving. May we not hope that the Government will no 
matter and take the earliest opportunity to restore these men tc 

ill be an act of bare justice to the individuals and will give 
oughout the country. ieee OE SURGEE ofa Vereen 
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, is nw laid at rest by the announcement made five days 

Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to approve t 
S P. Sinha to succeed Sir Erle Richards as '.aw Member 
'y Lord, the day when this announcement was made will 
as a red letter day in the history of British rule in India. 
s step has been taken and a most signal vindication offered to the 
country of the noble pledges contained in the late Queen's gracious 
on. Iam confident that the Government will have no cause to regret 
ve done, The trust and Courage which they have displayed will be 
Pes... hundredfold in the new ties of attachment and gratitude which will bind 
the country to British rule, and the administration will be all the stronger for 
- coming closer to the hearts of the people. The opposition to clause III of the 
"new. rm Bill has come principally from certain retired administrators and 
civilians, whose connection with India terminated sometime ago and who have not 
been in touch with the rapid changes of thought and sentiment which have taken 
place inthe country during the last three years. Now that the tension has relaxed, 
these gentlemen would evidently like to part with as little real a as possible, 
and they have not hesitated to get the clause rejected by the House of Lords in 
the face of the opinion of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
\ ibaa ‘has caused deep and'widespread disappointment throughout the 
itry, for there is no doubt that administration by a Council is a higher form of 


Gc than a single man rule, and the proposed change is needed to meet 
sfactorily the altered requirements of the situation. here is room yet for 

he hope that the clause will in the end be restored after all, and it will be 
worse than unfortunate if this hope is not realised, for that will mean that the pro- 
scheme of reform has been put back in a most important particular. The 

third question connected with the reforms, round which controversy has raged 
for some time, is that of Mahomedan representation. As this question is arous- 
ing a considerable amount of feeling in the country, I would like to state briefly 
my own view of the matter. That view is practically the same as that of the 
Government of India, and I have embodied it in the note which | had the honour 

to submit to the Secretary of State last September on the subject of constitutional 

- reforms, 1 think the most reasonable plan is first to throw open a substantial 
minimum of seats to election on a territorial basis, in which all qualified to vote 

uld take part without distinction of race or creed. And then supplementary 
~ elections should be held for minorities which numerically or otherwise are 
important enough to need special representation, and these should be confined 
aw "ened epee of the minorities only. What’ minorities in the different Provinces 
” should have special representation and how many seats should be assigned to 
“each minority must depend upon the special circumstances of each Province, 
It will not do to be guidedin the matter by a strict regard for numbers only ; 
for it may benecessary at times to give special representation to a minority so 
small as not to be entitled even to a single member on a strict numerical basis. 

~ This was practically the plan advocated by the Government of India in their 
_ despatch as I understand it, and now that the idea of _joint Electoral Colleges 
has been abandoned, I earnestly trust that it will be carried out. The great 
advantage of this plan is that it provides for composite action by all communi- 
ties up to a certain point and then it prevents injustice, in practical operation, to 
minorities by giving them special supplementary electorates of their own. My 
Lord, it has been urged by some of my countrymen that any special separate 
eatment of minorities militates against the idea of the union of all communities 

c matters. Such union is no doubt the goal towards which we have to 
it cannot be denied that it does not exist in the country today and it 
roceeding as though it existed whenin reality it does not. Not only 
unless the feeling of soreness in the minds of minorities is removed by 
sparate supplementary treatment such as is proposed by the Government 
wards a real union will be retarded rather than promoted. 
must here be said. The idea of two water-tight com- 
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nd Mahomedans separately will not promote the best 
and moreover it is really not feasible, For there cannot — 
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complied with. I took this course because it pps 
“beat interests of our public life that no room should be | 





















































be only two such compartments, unless all minorities other 
are md be jisedn che Hindus, in which case the divisi 
Mahomedans and non-Mahomedans, Further, where only one 
returned by a’ whole province, as in the case of land-holders or 
members of some of the Provincial Councils, any division 
qualified to vote into two or more groups becomes — 
objection has been raised that under the plan of the Governm 
members of minorities will vote in general election as also in their « 
mentary election, But the matter must be looked at in a large ¥ 
practical spirit. The aim is not to secure a scientific accuracy of 
to obtain substantially just and satisfactory results. Let it be remem 
a member mote or less for either the Hindus or the Mahomedans does: 
much matter. The existence of the Government is not to depend up: 
votes of non-official members, neither are its members to be drawn ftom 
who are in a majority in the Councils. Let it also be remembered that th 
st to part of the proposed reform of Legislative Councils is the por 
7 . ine agers 2 members to raise discussions on pers wide Casa 
the Council and for this purpose the exact proportion of members ret be a8 
by any community is a shader’ at small importance, My Lord, I respectfully 
suggest that the Government should take an early opportunity to make a cl ot 
and firm declaration on this subject, calculated to allay apprehensions and give 
reasonable satisfaction to all parties. It is necessary that the new arran; 
should be inaugurated with the utmost good-will from: all sections of the 
I earnestly appeal to my countrymen—both Hindu and Mahomedan—to exerc 
special mutual forbearance at this juncture and meet each other half yee a 


owe this to ourselves and to our country’s future; we owe it also to 
are granting us these important measures of reform. 


“My Lord, in this connection may I offer a word of personal hag ine 
this occasion? I see from the papers that have arrived by the last English 
mail that the note on constitutional reforms which I submitted to the Secretary 
of State in September last and to which I have alréady referred here today has 

‘ come in for a good deal of comment in England. Now what I want to say 
about that note is this. There was nothing surreptitious or private about it. — 
was submitted by me to the Secretary of State for India in my’ capacity asa 
representative of the Bombay Presidency Association, publicly deputed by that 
body to proceed to England and lay their views before the authorities there on 


the proposed reforms. The note was only a nT ee mo 
cations suggested by the discussions I had with a number of public men 
England on the subject—of the views which the Association had already laid 
- before the Government of India in an exhaustive memorial and before the 
Decentralisation Commission in another memorandum. On my return to Inc 
I noticed attempts made in certain quarters to rouse Mahomedan feeling agai 
the reform scheme, as outlined in Lord Morley’s despatch, by represe 
a result of Hindu intrigue in London. And aftera time my name’ 
mentioned in that connection. As the line I had taken on the 
question was peacticeny the same as that of the Government of India, I 
and several of my friends agreed with me in this view—that the best 
counteract this mischief, which threatened to grow quite seri 
publish the views which I had laid before the Secretary of State. . 
municating the note to the Press, however, I sent a copy to Sir F 
requesting him to include it, if possible, among any fresh pap 
- that the Government might issue—a request that he at once ani 
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against Mahomedans, which were being openly and 
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All the same they are most unfair. Any one who reads the despatches carefully 
e will see that nine-tenths of the scheme, even in its final form, 1s really the Govera- 
f ment of India’s. And even in the few points in which the Secretary of State 
_ has gone beyond the Government of India’s proposals, he had strong support 
of an o cial character behind him—a support that was bound to be more 

sie uential than a note containing merely the views of a public body in India, 





Executive Council, had it not been for Your Lordship’s strong personal interest 
he “+ an. the matter, that reform would never have come. As regards Provincial Exe- 
cutive Councils, it is really the Decentralisation Commission that has pushed. the 

question to the front. And in the remaining matters, it is known that the Secre- 
tary of State has acted on the recommendations of Lord Macdonnell and his 
colleagues on the Special Committee. It is true that some of the reforms which 
_. Indian public men have from time to time been advocating have found a place in 
_ the scheme finally adopted by Government, But that only shows that our pro- 
% posals were not so very unreasonable after all, and that when they came to be 
officially examined in a serious spirit they were found to be quite practicable, 
The fact is thatthe path of constitutional reform in India is really extremely 
natrow and those who want to advance along that path have no choice 

but to have in view more or less the same stages and almost the same steps, To 

* .. safeguard the essential elements of British supremacy, to associate the people 
; * of the country more largely with the administration of their affairs, and to as. this 
© _ cautiously, impartially and at the same time in acccrdance with ideas and aspirations 
“? which Western education has fostered in theland these factors of the problem do 
y not leave a wide margin for differences of opinion except in regard to minor 
i Of course those who do not waut to adyance do differ fundamentally 

from those who do ; also among those who want to advance there may be 
differences of opinion as to how many steps may be taken at\a time. But there 

is not much room for any striking originality or novelty of solution in determin- 

‘ing the path. Moreover, the interests involved are too large and too serious 

to permit of the authorities going in search of originality for mere originality’s 


i “ These controversies, small and great, will however soon come to an end, 
‘ and before long they will probably pass out of men's minds. But the reforms 


that will be inaugurated will remain, and they will open a new and important 


chapter to thé people of this sings As far as one may foresee, the chief 
characteristic of the next few years will be a greater consideration for public 
age opinion on the part of the authorities, a larger realization of the difficulties of 
fey the administration on the part of the people, and a closer co-operation between 
the two sides in promoting the moral and material interests of the country. 

It is idle to expect that witn the introduction of the reforms all existing mis- 
understandings between the Government and the people will vanish ; and it will 

be even more idle to imagine that, as time rolls on, no new occasions of 

friction will arise or no fresh misunderstandings crop up. But there is 

no doubt that when the proposed reforms are PN the administrative 
arrangements of the country will have been brought into reasonable harmony 

with the present requirements of the people; and as regards the future, 

we must be content to let it take care of itself. I think it is safe to say 

_ that when, in later times, the eyes of our countrymen turn back to these 
days, they will see two figures standing apart from the rest. One will 
be Your Excellency and the other Lord Morley. My Lord, I am at a disad- 
__-vantage in speaking of Your sn ge in your presence ; but the occasion is 
_ exceptional and | trust the Council will forgive me for any apparent breach of 
propriety. The country owes a deep debt of gratitude to Your Lordship, both 
pe y and as the head of the Government of India, for these reforms. You 









that new aspirations were stirring: in the hearts of the people, that they were part 


a larger movement common to the whole East, and that it was necessary to 
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ig . us we’ all know that in regard to the appointment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s ” 


not been many months in the land before you recognized frankly and publicly : 


them toa reasonable extent by giving the people a larger share in the — 
ration of affairs. -And_ thro your purpose Patel matter has _ 
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cy Amy repression never can put down the aspirations of a people and never 


- goods, there has been some revival in the exports of yarn, and the results of the — 
_ year have not been as unfavourable as Ege conditions might have ledusto 


_ return to normal in the export trade. A larger area is returned as 
_ outturns of rice and cotton. Freight rates are hardening in antic 
__ improved prospects throughout the world is 















[Mr. Gokhale; Mr. Harvey.] 


never wavered. Your Lordship started the first deliberations in y 

the subject, The tentative proposals published in 1907, which had 
dissatisfaction, were revised and recast under ond own direction, 
tenths of the scheme in its final form is that of the Government of In But 
this is not all. The throwing open of your Executive Council to Indians—which - 
in some respects in the most notable part of the reforms—is principally Your 
Lordship’s ‘work, Serene, clear-sighted, supremely modest, Your shi 
has gone on with the work of reform with noble ourage amidst extra: — 
ordinary difficulties, and 1 am sure your greatest satisfaction will be that 
when you lay down the reins of office you will leave to your successor a task — 
far less anxious than’ the one you inherited. My Lord, among the many 
great men who have held office as Governor General in this country, there 
are three names which the people cherish above all others—the names of 
Bentinck, Canning and Ripon. | venture to predict, both as a student-of Indian Tha ga 
history and as one who has taken some part, however humble, in the public = - 
life of the country for the last twenty years, that it is in the company of = 
these Viceroys that Your Lordship’s name will go down to posterity m India, pen 
Of Lord Morley | will say only this, It would have been a sad “hing for res 
humanity if his tenure of office 4s Secretary of State for India had produced css 
nothing more than deportations and Press laws. One who has taught so . 
highly and to whose name such great honour attaches even in distant lahdge 3} 05a 
cannot afford to be ‘as other men are —a slave of routine and a victim of — eb ay 
circumstance.’ However, his great Liberalism has been amply and strikingly = 
vindicated even in so difficult a position as that of the head of a vast bureaucracy, - oe 
and the temporary misunderstandings of friends and the unworthy taunts of 
Opponents will not have been borne in vain, when the full results of the present 
measures of reform show themselves in this country. That passage in his 
‘Speech in the Hous- of Lords, foreshadowing Mr, Sinha’s appointment, with 
its phrase ‘ one of the King’s equal subjects,’ has touched a chord in Indian 
hearts which will keep vibrating for some time. It is a passage that will live 
in the history of this country—in any case it will remain engraved on the hearts 
of the people. My Lord, I sincerely believe that Your Lordship and Lord 
vowsin bape between you saved India from drifting towards what cannot be 
described by any other name than chaos. For however strong a Government 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Harvey said :— My Lord, the sh ican formed last : 

rad as to the probability of a decline in our sea-borne trade have unfortunately : 
een only too completely realised. The causes which have operated to 

duce the depression in the world’s markets, and the special circumstances which so 
have aggravated it in this country, have been referred to in detail in my Hon'ble 4 
“Soy fh Financial Statement, and it would be a waste of the time of this. Saal 
Council if I were again to enumerate them at length. I may, however, add with 
Teference to one of our staple industries that, while locally manufactured cotton 
cloth is suffering from congestion of stocks in the same way as imported piece- 
















expect. Stocks in China are reported to have decreased materially and the _ 
Prospects there have improved, but it isa matter of some regret that the exports _ 
of yatn to Europe, which began to develop recently, are shrin ing in consequence 


chiefly of the want of conformity with European standards in point of. 
and count. ieee | 


“ The general outlook is on the whole encouraging oud there are sigi 


cultivation with oil-seeds and wheat, and substantial increases wee 
active wheat season in the western shipping orts, and j 
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certain legislative measures of 
been undertaken or will shortly be i 
‘this session, 1 stated that it was our 
“revision of our Companies Act until the con 
of the English Companies Act which was then 
been carried out, as it has been decided that our 
ly as possible that of England. The Bill has since ‘ 
Il take into early consideration a similar revision of our Act. The | 
for this has been the subject of much discussion during the past yea 
, and the amendments will take some time to prepare. In the 
e, we are proceeding with two small amendments both of which are. 
tly urgent to justify immediate action. Under the law as it now stands, 
ies registered in India are not pire to pay dividends out of capital 
ring construction, though two special Acts have in the past been introduced 
to permit of railway tramway companies doing so, Recently, however, | 
esentations have been made to us that the success of certain important — 
ertakings was likely to be handicapped by the absence of any provi- 
i permitting them to pay interest out of capital during the necessarily 
ig period which must elapse before they pass out of the constructive stage, and 
ave decided to assist them in obtaining this concession which S cajode | 
1 conditions, is enjoyed by all industrial companies registered in England, — 
a second amendment is one which has been pressed upon us by the Bombay > 
and Madras Chambers of Commerce and will empower joint stock companies — 
certain circumstances to re-issue and keep alive debentures. We trust that — 
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_the Bill which has been drafted to give effect to these proposals may be ‘passed ie = 


into law before long. 
_ “Legislation has been initiated and carried through, during the current 
ear, to provide for several points of importance in the Merchant Ship ing 
saw. It was brought to our notice that section 4 of the pagel os i 
ct, 1884, conferred an advantage on foreign vessels (carrying mor bei 
assengers) as compared with British vessels, inthe matter of obtaining a 
te of survey. This section has now been amended so as to place _ 
and foreign vessels on the same footing. Similarly by oe that 
: ificates of partial survey, granted by the Board of Trade or by a ritish 
- Colonial Government, which were nat Witeclo recognized, shall be accepted, — 
_ we have removed another disability formerly imposed on British vessels. The 
an Merchant Shipping Act, 1880, which deais with the safety of shipping, has 
) been amended, and foreign ships in Indian ports will now be required to — 
pen to che Indian deck and load-line regulations in the same manner as ~~ 
vessels, Batis Shigtats Ue iia 
sppcieh: matters to which a reference was made last year was 
the law relating to patents. The Bill which was then promised — 
, and in September last it was distributed to Local Govern- 
nt agents and others with the view of eliciting opinions from the 
nanufacturing public and others concerned in the protection of inventions and 
In its main lines the draft Bill follows hes 
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, ows the provisions of the United King- | 
nt thoug -y sling espe hyd : 
1¢ country, for which India as yet 
t yet received repli 




















fished in July 1908, and the opinions of Local 
were invited with reference to the sugee ‘ions co i 
‘now been considered; a Bill has been prepared to give effect to the d 
"finally arrived at and is being submitted to the Secretary of State. te 
yet in a position to explain the provisions of the measure, | ‘Lhe 
be ossible to allow a considerable period for criticisms before 
ding un ertaken, : 7 ‘ ay Fs way Vets 
F “The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy has referred at some length to | 
of the Government of India in industrial matters, and has p , with 
serious examination of financial or other effects, the imposition of prote £ 
duties, the grant of bounties, and other economic devices, the merits or 
feasibility of which he does not, | am certain, expect me to discuss 
present occasion. Most of the other ints which he puts forward were de 
at some length by the Hon’ble Sir John Hewett in his speech in this 
three years ago. The attitude of the Government of India and the lit 
which ‘the Department of Commerce and Industry proposed to proce 
were fully explained and these have not altered in the period that 
elapsed since then. But in the meantime a considerable advance’ has. 
_ made. It is impossible and would in any case be most undesirable 
attempt to centralise work of this kind in any Department of the Government 
of India. Local circumstances and local needs can only be properly ga 
by Local Governments; the last condition we seek to impose 1s u niformity. 
- The Local Governments whose attention was invited at an early stage of the 
existence of the Department to the necessity of fostering industrial enterprise 
have responded most cordially, and during the current year we have -forw 
to the Secretary of State, with our hearty support, the comprehensive schem 
of industrial and technical education framed by the Government of | the aie i 
Provinces. In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam surveys of the industr 5 
and resources of the Provinces have been completed, and a conference has just 
Be ase heldat Dacca. In Madrasa conference was held last year and a new Depart-- 
' ment of Industries created ; in the Central Provinces a survey has been carried 
out and in Bombay the hand loom industry has been selected for special enqui 
_ and His Excellency the Governor has taken active steps for the ‘found 
ofa Chair of Commerce at the University. In this way a great mass of mi 
has been collected and made available to the public, and schemes are on» 
for the provision of further facilities for technical and industrial education. — 
.do not think it can fairly be said that Government has not done much, but 
there is a point at which Government assistance must stop and the enterprise 
: of the people must take up its part, [ should be sorry to think wit ‘Hon’b 
Member that Indians are wanting in the business qualiti hi 
_, required for success. Surel his experience of their great commercial and indi 5 : 
prosperity in Bombay and the Central Provinces should have saved him. from 
such an error. But we are passing through a period of depression aggravated by 
unrest ; capital is shy, and enterprise, especially in the smaller centres, 
be restricted until better times come. Jn the meantime onronee 
steadily pursue the policy to which I have referred. The Commercial J 
gence Department has been developed and is ready to supply 
information of the character which is indicated as being requ 
gart of our policy in connection with the purchase of loc 
ticles, collect and publish information regarding local sources 0 
_ will not, as the Hon'ble Member seems to suggest it shoul 
e part ot financial adviser to intending investors or advertiser 
‘ rms, ; \ + | ‘ Seep fd “ 
"In 1907-1908 important reductions were made _ 
_reyenue must be given time to recover before we can make a 
this direction. | ee en eee k 
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(Mr. Harvey} 
ducer ‘have attracted much attention from the public, each in turn has been 
_ discussed and debated, and the Department has had to carry on its work under 

quite exceptional difficulties. | have every hope, however, that the process of 

reorganization will eventually produce the most beneficial results. No Depart- 
ment can hope to escape from periods of stress when it is called on to put its 
house in order, to modernize its machinery and to brin its methods up to date. 
If in the case of the i Department the convulsion has been unusually 
violent and prolonged, the reason must be found in the fact that the task of 
sie had been postponed long after the proper time for undertaking it had 
me. 
“The state of affairs which Government set itself to remedy may be sum- 
marized as follows. The methods of traffic management which were in force were 
antiquated and obsolete, and while they imposed an unfair strain on the staff, they 
mee eee productive of delay in dealing with public telegrams. The staff itself 
_ “Was dissatisfied with its pay and prospects. At the same time the financial position 
of the Department was unsatisfactory. Government was involved in unnecessary 
and wasteful expenditure, while the rates for messages were such that a large 
ie Fo of the traffic was transmitted at a loss. The process of reform may, there- 
fore, be said to have had three objects. Inthe first place the work of signal 
‘offices had to be so organized that a prompt and efficient service might be 
_ rendered to the public. \ In the second place it was necessary to ameliorate the 
conditions under which the staff worked, and to improve and simplify the scale 
of pay. Inthe third place the expenditure of the Department had to be narrow- 
ly scrutinized with a view to retrenchment, and the message tariff so fixed as to 
Wi ep ot at least to minimize loss. All these three objects have been steadily 
- kept in view. Economy and efficiency are inseparably connected, and with a 
discontented staff the attainment of either is impossible, 


“ There is, | think, every reason to congratulate the Department on wha 
has been accomplished in the direction of reform, and the public recognize and 
appreciate the improvement. Perfection is not attainable at once and the 
Department has still much to do, if the ground which has been gained is to be 

© kept and the standard to be raised still higher. But at least a good beginning 

_ has been made, and the acceleration of all messages has been most striking. 
In March 1908 in the thirteen largest telegraph offices in India only 124 per 
cent. of the messages were despatched within ten minutes of receipt, while 54°8 
per cent, were delayed for more than forty minutes. In January 1909, 55°6 per 

cent, of the messages in these offices were being despatched within ten minutes 
of receipt, and only 11°! per cent, were delayed for more than forty minutes, 
The results obtained in certain smaller offices have been even better. We had some 

- difficulties with the staff in the early part of the year, into the details of which 
I need not nowenter. But 1 may say that we have introduced more suitable 
hours of work, and reduced Sunday and holiday duties as much as possible, 
and we have, at a cost of some Rs. 5} lakhs per annum, redeemed our pledge to 
‘improve the pay and prospects of the.men. They in their turn have co-operated 
loyally with their superior officers in the carrying out of reforms, and are entitled 
to a large share of the credit for the improvements which have been effected. 


“A recent change, which affects the staff very little, but the public a great 
deal, must be referred to briefly, 1 mean the substitution of two classes of 
messages for three and the revision of the rates. The triple classification was 
- fast becoming obsolete and the time had come to get rid of one class. Every 
' acceleration in the transmission of messages meant that the percentage of 
ferred telegrams to the total increased ; and as the four-anna telegram was 
entirely unremunerative, the financial position was serious. The result was 
at Government were compelled to raise the minimum charge for telegrams of 
lowest class. The change was made with reluctance, for in a country like 
dia telegrams must be cheap if the people are to use them to any great 

but when the alternative was to fix on the general tax-payer an 
vy burden for the maintenance of telegraphs, there was no 
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“In the strenuous work of the year Government and the Departn 
had the benefit of the advice of Mr, Netlanis, and are much indeb 
for the able and practical way in which the various reforms have been 
and the untiring energy with which he has assisted in their introduction, 


“In the matter of Railway administration some important alt 
made during the year. The status of the Chairman of the Railway 
raised to that of President with the power to overrule his colleagues; the 
and the establishments working under them were removed from the contr: 
the Department of Commerce and Industry and constithted a separate Depa 
ment Government with the title of the Railway Department. The mi 
system was brought into torce with effect from the ist October 1908 and — 
worked in the most satisfactory way. The abolition of Consulting Engin 
to which I referred last year has in the Board’s opinion resulted in an improve- 
ment in the disposal of work without any sacrifice of efficiency, and the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Burma have tound it pos-ible to dispense with the assi: 
tance of the officers who were te nporarily entertained for railway work in the 
Secretariats until experience of the new methods had been gained, z 


“The eftects of the general trade depression have been reflected ver lainly ti 
in the earnings of our railways. The ens relating to these have ee “ 
been fully explained and I need not go over the same groiind again, but lam glad 
to be able to saythat there are already some signs ofimprovement, and with  __ 
the prospect of a favourable wheat crop in Northern India and the amelioration — ee 
of famine conditions generally, it is hoped that the gross receipts will.to a =” 
large extent recover their position in the coming year. The Budget Estimate» 
has accordingly been fixed at a normal figure. ss apa 
“A noticeable feature of the present year is the absence of general complaints ~ 
from merchants and traders regarding the shortage of wagons, of which so much 
has been heard during the past few years. This, of course, is partly due to the 
depression in trade ; but the strenuous endeavours which all railways have been 
making to improve their existing stock, and to supplement it by large additions, 
as well as the additional facilities which have been providid to enable stock to ; 
be economically used, have no doubt placed railways in a much stronger posix 
tion to meet the d mands of trade for transportation, and itis hoped that when 
trade revives, the full effect of this will be made apparent. During the — ee 
1908, 395 engines, 679 coaching vehicles and 9,987 wagons were actually 
added to the stock of railways, and 444 engines, 2.063 coaching vehiclesand 
10962 wagons were under supply, while sanction has been accorded for 
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a turther addition of 59 engines, 139 coaching vehicles and 2,4 g 
These are figures which should prove: very asi to those Pt no wi 
transportation, py tiple ns tg Vy 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy's criticisms on railway matters are of a 
somewhat intangible character, but I will offer a few remarks in reply to what — 
appear 'o be the principal points. He remarks in the first instance that there 
is a universal protest from the people against the present scale of expenditure 
on railways. The Railway Board, however, report that this is very far { 
being the cuse and that the necessity for extension is being pressed on them 
all classes of traders, and persons in various parts of India, and that their gre 
difficulty lies in deciding which of the many schemes deminded should 
precedence in the order of construction. Since 1902-1903 the net reve 
railways has been sufficient to meet ail interest charges on capital rais 
expended on railway construction, and to yield besides a handsome 
the country, and if in the last year we have had a set-back, we have « 
. to believe that it is of a purcly temporary character, It is true that 
for ae conten is necessarily cautious, and though provisio 
expendi'ure falls almost entirely ‘outside it we have He 
of husbanding our ways and means by reducing our programm 


crores: more than this it is unnecessary to retrench. The bu 
funds will be devoted to bringing existing lines up to the stan 
the development of traffic. xpenditure under this head cc 
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2 addition of new lines, the construction of yards and crossing stations, the ‘ | 
_ purchase of new and more powerful rolling stock in addition to the esi-ting Pie 


upply and so forth, and schemes of this kind cannot, as the Hon’ble Member, 


_ su 


_ lightly suggests, be charged to Revenue, which already, as the current year's F "i | 
working charges show, bears the cost of very heavy improvem-nts in the cee 
existing facilities and its full share of any replacements. | do not propose to rf 


attempt to deal with the complex question of State and Company ownership, « 
about which so much has been said and written, but I think it is a fair statement 
to make that if India had not provided funds either directly or by means of 
- sguarantees for the construction of railways the development of these facilities 
»would have been very materially retarded. And without adopting the view 
that all railways should be wationalised, a policy for which there is much 
national as well as individual authority, I may say that few people would hold 
that Government lay themselves open to any reproach by providing commu- 
‘nications and means of transport, when these would otherwise be unprovided. 
It is unquestionable that the policy of Government in this matter has been in 
every way greatly to the advantage of the country, and the industrial develop- 
ment, on the necessity for.which the Hon’ble Member has laid such stress, 
will naturally require increased facilities for the exchange of commoditiés, I do 
not quite understand what the Hon’ble Member props+s to substitute for 
the present system. We are apparently to find some organisation that will buy 
us out and will provide funds for a'l tuture construction and working ; we are at 
the same time to reserve some sort of control as an appellate authority to enforce 
‘up-to dateness’ and ‘excellence in management’. | am afraid that any ideas 
* of this kind give little promise of practical fulfilment, An administration working 
with its own capital would naturally want to be free as far as may be of Government 
interference, and it may be taken as a truism that for all control, other than that 
relating to the public safety and convenience, we have to pay in one form or 
another. We do not claim that our present system is an ideal one, but it has 
fulfilled avery useful purpose. We hope to attract more outside capital by 
iving Companies a greater direct interest in the lines which they manage for us, 
y offering, if the Secretary of State approves, more remunerative terms for the 
onstruction of branch lines, and in other wavs, and we look to these means for 

an increase and not a reduction in our present rate of progress, 


“In the preceding remarks a number of general criticisms which have been 
ade have been replied to, but there are one or two specific matters to which 
I may briefly refer. The Hon'ble Mr. Macleod has referred to the policy of 
Government with regard to the encouragement of private ente:prise in the matter 
of railway construction, and I would invite his attention to the recommendations 
of Sir James Mackay’s Committee. The Government of India are inclined to 
encourage the construction of Branch lines by separate agencies and to give 
more favourable terms than those at present prescribed by the rules, and they 
are making a recommendation to this effect to the Secretary of State. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that what is ordinarily known as ‘ private enterprise ’ 
hére generally requires a subvention in one form or another, from the State, 
I am not aware that since the establishment of the Railway Board Bombay has 
béen deprived of a hearing in Railway matters, and 1 am certain that the Board 
will always be ready to give such advice and information as may be available. 
_ “With reference to the Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad Ali's remarks | ae 
_ tegarding the accident at Dasna, 1 may say that he is mistaken as to the finding 
of the Bourd, and that we have no desire to shift the responsivility to higher 
: asia Most searching enquiries were held both departmentally and in the 
_ Courts, and it was clear that ‘he human agency was at fault though it was impos- 
_. sibleto establish the guilt of any one particular person. The working of the 
tablet system jas been thoroughly enquired into and | am informed that safety pis 
and reliability have been secured. , 
nee The curtailment of the programme will not interfere with the progress 
on the Lower Ganges Bridge at Sara, a project which after many — 
has at last ceased to be the subject of continual controversy. 
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prices with those prevailing in India. We hope to be able to arrive at 
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“A definite. site below Sara has been selected; the alignm: 
approaches is in course of being determined and proceedings for the 
of land will shortly be put in hand, As soon as the rains are over 
mencement will be made with the extensive brick burning operations that 
necessary and arrangements will be undertaken for bringing the large 
of material for the protection works to the site; the temporary lines and 
required for dealing with the material trains will be laid out and the e1 
workshops and quarters will be proceeded with. Provision has : 
made for the first requirements of rolling stock and plant which will be ne 
during construction. In the meantime the design for the bridge is 
carefully considered. Ay cartes 

“The site of the Sara Bridge having been settled, public attention in 
Calcutta has now been turned to the proposal of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway to take over and work the Eastern Bengal State Railway. The, relief 
from the necessity of providing funds. annually for capital expenditure is the 
only attractive feature of the proposals, and we realise that there may berdis- 
advantages which will more than counterbalance this, Reference has been made - 
to the Local Governments and Chambers of Commerce whdé are in i: 
in the matter, and their views will receive full consideration before the Govern- we) 
ment of India communicate their recommendations to the Secretary of State. 


“| have, finally, a few remarks to make in amplification of the Press commu 
niqué which was issued a tew days ago announcing the decision of the Secretary Ob ag 
State in respect of the recommendations of the Stores Committee. It hasbeen — 
decided that their Report should not be published, but it may be of interest to 
mention a few of the principal conclusions which have emerged from the discus- 
sions that have taken place. It has been clearly brought out that partly ing 
to a defect in the form in which the rules were cast and partly owing to Rats. 
difficulties in applying the conditions laid down for deciding on the source of 
supply, officers of consuming Departments have not given, or have not in 
practice been able to give, full effect to the policy of Government regar i 
the encouragement of local manufactures. An examination of the indents 
the chief consuming Departments for a year disclosed the fact that orders 
to the value of over £400,000 for articles, many of which could probably have = 
been obtained of local manufacture, had been sent home and there is little doubt __ 
that the resources of Indian manufacturers were asa whole not being utilised Ay 
the full and that in the case of engineering trades in particular the larger firms at. 
Calcutta and Bombay received more assistance from local bodies, railways other 
than those worked by the State, and general private enterprises than from Govern- 
ment, It has also been fairly established that on the whole Indian firms have = 
been able to supply a sufficiently good article at a price which over a number of = 


cases compared not unfavourably with home prices, Since the Committee's Report 


was submitted, we have been in correspondence with the Secretary of State,and | 
it will be observed from the communiqué which we issued that a substantial 
modification of the present procedure has been agreed to. We have decided 
that it will be necessary, in order to ensure that full effect is given to these tules, 
to adopt some special measures to prevent indents being sent home © 
articles. which can be obtained in India of local manufacture, We are 
now engaged in working outa scheme to provide for an inspection of such 
articles throughout India, and we have to settle in consultation with the Secretary 
of State the measures to be prescribed to enable departments to compare the ho 



















sion in this matter in a short time, and to introduce the new rules, and we 
it to be understood that it is part of our settled policy to encourage the pure 
of local manufactures, and that we shall expect our officers to give full effect to 
this policy as laid down in the comprehensive orders which will shortly issue." 
The Hon’ble Mr. MILLER said :—“ We must all syt 
Hon'ble Colleague, the Finance Member, that the presenta 
budget has followed a period of severe depression throughout 
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_ the effects of which have unfortunately been intensified in India by yet another 
season of serious drought. ; 

“The Financial Statement gives a resumé of the main facts concerning the 
_ famine and scarcity, and I shall not take up the time of the Council by going 
_ into details. ‘It is the less necessary to do so as a very complete and interesting 
' account of the relief operations in the United Provinces, which were the most 
_. seriously affected, was issued some months ‘ago, and attracted much attention 
'- in the Press. The public are, therefore, fully conversant with all the main facts 


of the famine campaign in those Provinces and I confine myself to a few general 
remarks, 


“ Towards the close of 1907 the situation appeared extremely oneig The 
_ tainfall returns were most unfavourable and indicated the possible addition of yet 
another great famine to those we have suffered from in the last twelve Pam 
Over very large areas the monsoon rain was deficient and ill-distributed, and 
the position appeared to be in many places worse than in 1896-97. But distress 
_ did not develop nearly so rapidly as in that year, nor did it, except in the 
‘United Provinces, become so acute at any time. There cannot be any doubt, 
in my opinion, that the people were better off and better able to face a period of 
distress\ than in 1896-97, in, spite of the fact that another great famine had 
occurred in the interval. The recovery from these successive calamities has 
fortunately been rapid; and that is one reason why the drought of 1907-08 
was not so serious in its effects as some of its predecessors, But I doubt 
if the public have ever realised how serious it might have been, and to 
how great an extent it is owing to the admirable promptitude with which 
measures of relief were set on Toot that the sufferings of the people were 
not much more severe. Suspensions. or remissions of revenue were given 
at once, advances were made on an exceedingly liberal scale and all the 
preparations for relief were kept well in advance of actual necessities, The 
administration was in consequence never taken unprepared ; it was ready for 
each new development. The result was that all acute distress was relieved ; 
there were none of the usual grievous accompaniments of famine, and, what is 
perhaps more exceptional, there were few of the usual complaints against the 
administration. Of theintensity of the drought we are now having some disquieting 
indications in the withering of the trees over large areas in the Sub-Himalayan 
.) forests of Northern Oudh; but the sufferings which it threatened to cause 
+. were so effectually and sympathetically remedied by able and alert administra- 
tion that the anxiety which the situation caused to the Government hardly 
communicated itself in the same degree to the public. 


. “The experience of the famine has shown that the conditions under which 
relief hasto be aaa are changing. The readiness of labour to move in search 
of employment, the possibility of finding employment and the very great demand 
for labour have greatly altered the situation, To take an example near at hand: 
there was we know much distress in Orissa, due not entirely to drought. 
The able-bodied flocked to Calcutta, or went to Burma, but the care of those 
who were left devolved to a great extent on the State. The problem then 
was not so much to/find labour as to provide for those who were incapable of it, 

and the same problem, to a greater or less extent, affected other tracts; gratu‘- 

tous relief had to be expanded, relief works were not necessary to quite the 

‘same’ exient as before. This feature of the situation was fully realised in the 

- Central Provinces, where, next to the United Provinces, the distress was most 

“general and acute; and where it was met, as faras possible, by an expansion 

of ordinary works—useful works that would have been executed at some time even 

+ had there been no famine—and where special famine works were resorted to only 

__. where it was impossible otherwise to make sure that relief would reach those 
_. who were unfit for ordinary labour. It is, as Hon’ble Members know, a v 

difficult and delicate matter to follow in famine administration the narrow 
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n of telief on the other. One course that may be fol s to put the 
ne Code into force and to leave the responsibility to the automatic working 
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of its provisions. In the Central. Provinces, the Chief Commissioner to 
responsibility on himself, Famine relief on a large scale can hardl 
administered, however carefully, without some demoralisation of its reci 
The Chief Commissioner gave assistance liberally, but he resolved to give it as 
long as possible without resort to special famine procedure. He trusted in the — 
first instance to the expansion of ordinary works managed upon ordinary metho 
and his thorough knowledge of the country and the experience which he and 
officers had gained in previous famines enabled him to do so with complete 
success, The report on the administration of relief in these provinces states 
that— \ aie stpay . 
‘ Throughout the hot weather and rains the system worked without a hitch, and it may 
be claimed that it has thoroughly proved its suitability for adoption in a year when distress a 
rather than acute famine was to be feared. Its success in preventing waste and demoralis- 
ation is incalculabie,’ me 


“ These claims are, I think, fully justified by the result. The administration 
has been economical, the ordinary operations of trade and agriculture and 
industry have not been interfered with, and the pecple have been trained to rely 
on themselves as far as possible. The relief yiven was liberal and sufficient, 
but only a small proportion of it took the form of direct famine relief, and the 
greatest part was given in forms that could not affect the independence and 
self-respect of the agricultural and labouring classes. A similar system would 
be more difficult to follow in the case of widespread and very severe famine, but 
it was admirably suited for the condition of the province in which it was applied ; 
and as the country develops, 1 have no doubt that further scope will be found 
for action on somewhat similar lines. 


“A very gratifying feature of the recent operations is the extent to which 
private individuals have co-operated with the State, both in giving relief 
themselves and in assisting in its administration. 


“ The shadow of distress still hangs over a large part of the country this 
year. The monsoon last year sonpes prematurely, the cold weather rains were 
except ina few places, light and scattered, or fa'led altogether ; in parts of 
Behar there has been a complete failure of the crops and there we shall have 
famine relief operations on a fairly extensive scale, while some relief will also be 
required in the east of the United Provinces, and in portions of Eastern Bengal. 

In the South of India the outlook is very unsatisfactory in the State of Mysore, © 
but the administration there is fully alive to the necessity of making allits ~ 
preparations in good ‘time, In Upper India the cultivated area ‘was threatened 
with serious curtailment owing to the outbreak of a virulent form of malaria 
last autumn, but the accounts of the rabi crops there are becoming more 
sanguine, while in Burma there has been an excellent harvest. The outlook 
therefore, if not so bright as we should like, is by no means discouraging, and 

“as we have found in the past so | have no doubt we shall find again that a 
single good season will lead to a rapid and complete recovery. 


“One branch of the operations of the Agricultural Department has attracted 
unusual interest and attention during the past year. 1 mean the growth of — 
the Co-operative Bank movement, and the question of agricultural credit — 

enerally, It may be found advisable, and, what is more doubtful, it may be 
ound practicable to deal with this great question on both co-operative and 
-Non-co-operative lines, but at present I confine my remarks" entirely tothe 
former. When power was taken to start Co-operative Banks only a few year: 
ago, the Government refused to commit itself to any sanguine expectati 
early suceess, and as it at the same time declined to give any liber 
cuniary assistance, its motives were misinterpreted, and it was, and s 
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though less frequently is, accused of merely playing with the subject, 
nothing seemed easier to its critics than by some financial arrat 
ptovide the ryot with a cheap flow of the capital he stands so much in 
of. State charity is always popular; it is not always as experience has sho 
permanent benefit. The ryot unquestionably, like all producers in all ce 
requires capital, and it is the case that he cannot obtain it at prese 
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wery high rates. He is weak through ignorance and isolation, he cannot meet his 
__ ereditor on equal terms. What the Government did was to set itself to remove 
hese disabilities, It attempted to adapt to Indian conditions a system which 
_ would substitute some knowledge of business for ignorance and some scheme of 
organization for isolation. It desired to replace the weakness of the individual 
by the gs of a body of co-operators, It declined to bolster up the move- 
nen grants of Government assisiance; it offered assistance, indeed, 
but on strictly limited principles. It ought not to be necessary to say that it 
was not from any nigyardly feeling that Government refused to finance the 
Societies. During the last year, Government has advanced over two crores of 
rupees to the cultivators in the United Provinces alone for agricultural purposes 
and it would, with equal readiness, have found funds for the banks if it had thought 
‘that such a course would be for their ultimate benefit. But it was aware that 
State assistance has in other countries as well as in at least one previous attempt 
in India itself proved fatal to the movement. Co-operation is a plant which can 
thrive only on the soil cf self-reliance, and for this reason the Government has 
made the Societies rely mainly on their own efforts. If they could not establish 
themselves and make co-operation a living force, they had to go to the wall, 
In one other respect, 100, the Government has refused to give exceptional assist- 
ance to the Societies, Considerable pressure has been brought to bear to allow 
them to recover their dues through Government agency. No one doubts that 
if Government made itself responsible for recovery the scope of the Societies. 
could at once be greatly enlarged, and capital couid be attracted at much more 
favourable rates than is possible now, It seems unreasonable to many 
that this small assistance has been withheld, but it has been, and | think rightly, 
withheld up to the present. Government assistance must necessarily lead 
to closer Government supervision; possibly even to actual Government 
management, which would completely alter the character of the movement, 
and would at once eliminate many of the qualities we wish to encourage, 
There may be circumstances in which an experimental departure from these 
strict principles would be desirable; one need not be too pedantic, but up 
to the present, we have refused to admit the principle of Government recovery, 
and the opinion of those who have studied the subject under Indian conditions 
appears to me to be strengthening in favour of the policy we have adopted. 


“ The Societies as a whole therefore, and leaving out special cases where 
some departure from the ordinary procedure was held to be justified for 
experimental or other reasons, have received little financial assisiance from 
Government; the Government share has mainly been the advice and guidance 
and audit of the Registrars who have all entered on their work with great 
enthusiasm, and whose confidence in the ultimate results seems to be fully 
justified by the remarkable progress that has been made. 


“The number of Societies has increased in the past year from 843 to 1,201, 
the number of members from 91,000 to 149,000, the deposits by members 
from 5% lakhs to 9 lakhs, and the total capital from 232 lakhs to 44 lakhs. 
These are very signihcant figures, but to my mind even more important than 
figures is the mterest which the movement has aroused outside of official 
“circles. It is being recognised as a real development, worthy of the attention 
of all who have the interest of India at heart; and the banking and 
commercial world have paid it the compliment of serious consideration. The 
constant discussions of the subject in the Press; the interest excited by the 
Simla and Bombay Conferences; and the at clear and thoughtful examin- 
ation of its economic and moral aspects by Professor Lees $mith are all 


% 


_. indications, more important than statistics can give, of the degree of success 


_ attained up to the present. 
__. “ All this discussion has been most valuable ; it has educated public opinion 


and. has helped to secure a much more correct and thoughttul appreciation 
of the problems we have to deal with, which will, I hope, serve to safes 


the movement paige attempts to press it too fast on doubiful lines. It is 
curing us help non-official agency, which is warmly recognised in many 
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of the reports, and it will be of great use in assisting in the further evolution — 
of the system. At the present time when the resuscitation of village institutions - 
is much before the public, I should like to quote the following remarks by 
one of the Registrars :— seen 
“A village bank at once takes its place among the institutions of the vi and arouses” 
universal interest, It draws the best people of the village together, an creates areal _ 
sense of proprietorship. It causes the man of bad character to reform and the rent- 
defaulter to meet his engagements in order that he may have the privilege of belonging to — 


“ The Council may have seen a recent letter from the well-known authority 
Mr. Wolff—in which he says that— ; 


‘ Nowhere has co-operative banking struck root so quickly or made such progress in 
its earliest stages as in India.’ : 


“This is particularly gratifying in view of our abstention from giving the 
Banks assistance on lines that might have led to a much more rapid initial 
development, but that we did not think were sound, The Societies are now — 
increasing beyond the powers of the Registrars to supervise and their further 
development is now a matter requiring much care and consideration. All 
indications point to the next step as being the grouping together of the village 
institutions; the co-operation of the individual Societies, so as to give them a 
status that will allow of their coming into touch with the other banking institu- 
tions of the country. Already some progress in this direction has been made, 
and with a fair degree of success, 


“ The introduction of co-operation into this one branch of rural life seems 
further likely to encourage its adoption for other purposes, and the need of co- 
aresee in a society of small agriculturists has been shown by the experience 
of many other countries. That is a subject which | do not propose to follow up 
on this occasion, but apart from many instances on a small scale that have come 
to my notice of the tendency | should like to mention the co-operative scheme 
for cultivation in the Sunderbans recently set on foot by Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
whose interest in the advancement of the agricultural classes is well-known to 
this Council. 


“I promised some time ago, in reply to a question, to explain more fully why 
expenditure on Irrigation had fallen short of the average expenditure recommend 
ed by the Irrigation Commission in its 20 years Programme—a programme that 
was accepted, though only as a general guide, by the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. : 


“ The programme contemplated an expenditure of 44 crores in 20 years, or 

220 lakhs a year, Of the 44 crores, 15 crores were for Productive Works an 
29 for Protective. It has always been the practice to finance Productive Works 
from loans or from surpluses, and the Commission recommended that the same 
procedure should be applied to all works on the ground of the great advant 
of carrying such works through without the dispiriting and expensive necessit 
of curtailing and expanding the annual programme according to the financial: 
vicissitudes of the day. The Government of India and the Secretary of State — 
were, however, unable to accept this recommendation, and though the Commis- 
sion gave strong arguments in favour of it, the decision was perhaps inevitable - 
at a time when we were only beginning to embark on a programme which would, 
as far as direct expenditure and receipts were coricenniiee throw a 7 Me 
burden on the finances. It was arranged therefore that while a crore and a half 
should, if necessary, be provided annually for Productive, Works, the expenditure 
on Protective Works should be charged against Famine Insurance, a pest 
not me half of A= vores allowed for that purpose, namely, 75 lakh: 

ear, this amount being subject to reduction if in an was ac 
expenditure on famine, tT a 
_ “ As compared with the programme the arrangements made _ 
the expenditure of double the amount contemplated for Produce ‘orks, 














































mount required for the Protective imme. Moreover 

funds for Productive Works was } the financing of ; 

was left theoretically in a somewhat precarious position, as we _ 

owing to the conditions made, find ourselves without funds 

but in practice the Government has been able to be more — 

@ grant approaching 75 lakhs has always been made when re 
“ac oh ga which Government was preparedto make, and up 

‘Irrigation Department might work, namely, 1} crores for Produc- + — 

and three-fourths of a crore for Protective, was a little in excess 

khs a year pet aly by the Commission; though it was distri- 

| different way ; and the figures include provision for Burma which was 

scope of the Commission’s enquiries, 

There are a number of minor reasons for this difference, and one reason . 

f importance. Productive Works we have long been accustomed to, and 

plans and estimates for very large works of this kind were ready or in an ad- 
vanced stage of preparation. Protective Works, on the other hand, were ex- 

_ ceptional; they did exist, but they were rather inthe nature of experiments; 

__and there was no system regulating their construction, Surveys had still to be 

made; the Commission could do little more than call attention to the most 

_ promising Works; their conclusions had to be verified, and patient investigations 

to be set on foot to decide whether on further examination their suggestions 

should be adopted, anda sufficiently strong case made out to justify the ex- 

penditure of public funds on works that were not directly remunerative. It was 

quite clear from the outset that it would be several i before the expendi- _~ 

ture on Protective Works would exceed the provision of 75 lakhs. 


_ “At the same time it had become evident that the scope for Productive 

_ Works, or works which it was hoped would be Productive, would be far greater 
than the Commission contemplated. This was chiefly owing to developments 
in the north-west of India,—in the Punjab, including the Frontier Province, and 

above in Sind, For the Punjab the Commission estimated an annual expen- 

- diture of 10} crores, or 74 crores if we omit 3 crores for the project of irrigat- 
ing the Sind Sagar Doab from the Indus—a project which does not at present 
seem likely to be undertaken at an early date. But the Works already under 
execution in the Punjab are estimated to cost 9} crores, and over 4 crores more 
are likely to be required for other works that will probably be given precedence 
over the Sind Sagar project. Thus we may forecast an expenditure of 14 
crores ascompared with the 74 of the Commission, or 17 crores compared with 

their ro}, ’ 

+ “For Sind the Commission suggested a small provision of a crore. But 
_ there is now under investigation a great scheme for giving that Province a 
\__ system of perennial irrigation from the Indus to take the place of the Inun- 
_ dation Canals now in use, The utilizing of the Punjab rivers for irrigation on an 
extended scale will affect the working of the Inundation Canals lower down, 
| the substitution of a perennial system will avoid this and other drawbacks, 
id, it is expected, will form a great Productive Work. The Sind schemes have 
yet been completed, but their ultimate cost ewe to be as much as 13 
f rupees. In Madras also it is probable that there will be some addition 
ctive programme. 
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Protective Works, I have no doubt that their scope will also | 
é; there are signs of that development already. The Irrigation 
nly dealt with works that they thought might, if the results of 
were satisfactory, be undertaken within 20 years. As far, as these 
go it seems improbable that we shall work up to the programme, —_— 
doubts about the comprehensive projects in Madras for which 
ded 12 crores of rupees—the Ch poe and Kistna 
‘say what aa ei Heep stn ag projects, on the 
‘much money ha spent, but it appears improbable 
‘out. On the other hand, in the Decean, in the Unit 
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undertaken prove as successful as we hope, the ultimate expenditure 
ably be much greater than the Commission contemplated. 

“Up to the present the expenditure on irrigation works has. 

average amount contemplated by the Commission and for which the G 
arranged conditionally to provide. In the present year we expect ag 
time that it will reach the full amount of a crore and a half allowed for Prot é 
Works, and I have no doubt that if we should require more for such ka, § 
Finance Member will not, when the present osition improves, be hard-hear 
It is not owing to any reluctance on the part of the Financial authorities thai 
have hitherto fallen short of the amount contemplated. The construction 
irrigation works is not to be undertaken lightheartedly, and even when constru 
tion begins it is not possible to push on at more than a_ certain limited pace 
Large works have a tendency to absorb the whole available labour s My and 

* the expense in canals is chiefly in the payment of labour on the spot. The F on’ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy blames the Government for not immediately spending 200 lakh 
on Irrigation to make up the deficiency that there has been in our exp, \diture 
in the past as compared with the forecast made by the Commission, The 
Hon’ble Member apparently thinks that Government has merely to say to ee ea 
engineers : ‘Here are so many lakhs, go and spend them,’ There are as yetno 
large Irrigation works—no great canals—in the Province which the Hon'ble — 
Member represents so energetically and in many respects so ably in this Council, 
and I am doubtful whether any explanation of the impossibility both on engineering 
and financial grounds of adopting such a proposal as he makes would be suc 
as he could fully appreciate. I will merely ask him to consider the following 
figures which show in the most convincing manner that money cannot be spent 
without limit on irrigation, and that the short expenditure on irrigation up to the 
resent is due not to the refusal of the Government to pov funds but to | 
inability to spend even such moderate funds as were provided, : 


“In 1902-03 we budgetted for an expenditure of 114 lakhs. The actual ex- 
penditure was only 99 lakhs, by: 
“dn the following years the corresponding figures were :— Reet 
Years, Provided lakhs. Spent lakhs, 


1903-04 125 i 98 

1904-05 160 86 

6H 182 128 

1906-0 191 I : 

190 8 195 89 BGs 

1908-09 1 Qn 212 Smarties 
pen * 


“ It will be seen that our actuals and estimates are coming into much closer 
agreement, and that the actual expenditure has more than doubled in this short 
pe Even so however the pace does not satisfy those whose opinions are voiced 

my Hon'ble friend. For my own part I think that their view is entirely 
unreasonable, and that if we plunged into schemes on the principles they advocate _ 
we should very quickly be pulled up not only by the Finance Member and the — 
Secretary of State but by public opinion. It is possible that there may be 
large increase in our ‘ siagecits expenditure, if we have works in hand in Sind 
and the Punjab proceeding simultaneously. But it will be temporary, and I do not 
think that too rapid an increase is desirable, if the works are all in the r 
of India, The large schemes on which we have embarked in recent year 
the whole face of the country ; their effect is little appreciated except by ti 
who are in actual contact with the facts. They bring under cultivation lz 
that formerly were desert ; they provide outlets for the population of con 
tracts ; and raise the poorer tenants gr even the labourers to the posi 
to-do farmers, i absorb a great part of the population that 1 
‘ wise have cultivated the iands of others, or have been employed 
some kind, They affect the climate ; they may render unprofité 
by which the rural population have hitherto been supported, 
breedige Such changes alter the economic aspects of the 
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Punjab, the population is attacked by epidem 
even be unequal to undertaking the agricultural o 
dvantage of the large areas reclaimed from the dese 
h great changes should proceéd too quickly ; the count 
em gradually. A time comes when it A Sse to console : 
aim at a still more rapid growth of the area commanded — 

; Protective Works, however, the time has come when the rate’ 
e must probably be increased. I have explained that a provision of 
r was arranged for, subject to certain conditions, It has now 
with the consent of the Secretary of State, to raise the amount 
s, but the former restrictions still apply, and for the coming year 
provide the full amount, The money has to be found Poin 
and the provision may be reduced in any year in which there is famine 
e. Itis impossible therefore to say definitely what amount will de 





























any year, but the total ‘dens allowed will, as far as can 
een, be ample for some time, if the future financial situation should permit are." 
s allotment in full. It will allow of the more rapid progress which = == 


abay is anxious to secure; it will provide for the large project of irrigation 

n the Tendula in the Central Provinces, if that should be sanctioned; and it 

ll probably permit of our embarking on more comprehensive projects in the 
ed Provinces than were contemplated by the Irrigation Commission. With = 

ce to the Hon’ble Mr. Macleod’s remarks | may say that the allotment 

protective works in Bombay is nearly 24 lakhs, a larger allotment than has 
n made to any other province. a 


“The total irrigation from State works during the year 1907-1908 has : "a 





From Productive Works . x F rai bays ‘ 14,458,015 oe ba 
From Protective Works. oun hs voctias utah 353,402... ee 

oo nie aetna Mane WOE nS eS a ey weg 6,153,054 ae 
> 2 : ¢ ; TOTAL, 20,964,531 a | 
“That it is difficult to bring home to the mind the real significance of oo 


is abundantly evident from the terms which the Hon'ble Mr. ' 
»y has thought it necessary to use in depreciation of the work done by © — 
ate to develope irrigation in India. My Lord, I am glad that these remarks 
been made openly in Council, because they give the opportunity of 
ing to ill-informed criticism that is by no means infrequent, My onlyregret 
at it is my friend Mr. Dadabhoy who has identified himself with these objec= 
because there is only one explanation of the tone of the remarks made 
and that is ignorance of the facts. If the Hon'ble Member had 
himself to his own Provitice he would have been on surer ground; when 
over the whole field of policy in India he displays some want of 
e with the real position. If he would only go and see for himself; 
ad_a week on one of the greaf canal systems in this country, and then, _ 
compare what has been done in Egypt and America, we should not 
vthe cent: we have heard today. He thinks to support 
z from a great American orator, who made, if I recollect aright, 
oss this country—a politician whose flow of eloquence has not 
his own country. If the Hon’ble Meinber ; 
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One of our. officers went to Australia to assist that country ; sever 
required in South Africa; one is, or was, engaged in Spain; the A 
fas unofficially utilised the advice of her; the Turkish Governm 
ee engaged a famous Indo-Egyptian Engineer to advise it about M 
be? an American Engineer is even now sconyg our system with a view 
fi developments in the Philippines ; we have had enquiries or enquirers — 
from Mexico, from Russia, and from pi Is it because irrigation 
shamefully neglected in India that all these other countries are so am) 
- get the benefit of our experience ? The Hon'ble Member 
some comparisons with America and Egypt. Let us take Egyp 
country which, next to India, knows most of Canal Irrigation. Such 
is extending to Upper Egypt and has a, great future be 
but up to the present it is chiefly Lower Egypt that has benefited 
The whole cultivated area of Lower Egypt is some 34 million acres, so that even” 
if we suppose every acre of this to be canal irrigated the total is only oneesixth of | 
the area which has in a single year received irrigation from sources provided by 
the State in this country. We have far greater scope here, and we have taken 
; advantage of it to such an extent that comparison between Egypt and India 
as a whole can serve no useful purpose. Notwithstanding its age 
% 


developments under the guidance of Indian engineers, Egypt, to use 
colloquial expression, is not in it. To those who judge by comparisons, 1 would 
suggest a method that is more likely to give results unfavourable to India. Let 
them compare what Egypt has done from the Nile with what India has done and is” 
doing from a single one of her many great rivers—say from the Chenab. On such 
comparison the Indian figures will, no doubt, come out second best ; but I am quite 
willing to accept this result in the full conviction that the Hon’ble Member and 
those who think with him will rise from the investigation witha much more 
correct ‘appreciation of the great work done by the long line of engineers — 
who have succeeded Cautley and Cotton, and whose names are 
perhaps better known in other countries than in this. It is more out of 
_ tegard for their achievements than merely to defend the policy of the Govy- 

; _ ernment that I have dealt with this' subject at some lediyeh. The statements _ 

_ made as to India’s falling behind in Irrigation are entirely inaccurate, and I 
can attribute them only to that frame of |mind which judges of the importance __ 
of any subject by the number of paragraphs about it inthe newspapers. The 
Indian Irrigation Engineer has not mastered the art of self-advertisement ; 
it almost seems as if he had learnt, from the great rivers which he controls, — 
the lesson of self-effacement. The stranger may admire some splendid — 
aqueduct taking a canal over a. river, or the crest and buttresses of — 
some immense weir or barrage. Only the engineer knows that the — ip Hepa b> 
which is seen is a mere fraction of that which had to be done in conditions of | 
constant anxiety and suspense. All the most difficult and all the most massive 
work is buried for ever below the water and the sand. The engineer seems to 
feel the effect of this example; he buries the interesting part of his work— — 
the part that might <p to the public—under the masses of statis: 

Pea tics and technical detail of his reports, and passes on from the tracts. 
pe wo'e? rendered fertile by his operations, looking not for fame or gratitude but for fres 
deserts still to be conquered. The truth is that India is far ahead. of anj 
other country, and that the rate of progress was never so rapid as it -is | 
_ The allegations to the contrary are as a rule passed over by the enginee 
silence; but when they are countenanced by a Member of Y 
bi ‘Excellency’s Council they must cause astonishment, and if unchi 
__ by the Government they would give undeserved pain to a body of men | 
oe achieved far more for the development of the irrigation resources of the | 





than has ever been attempted in any other part of the world,” 












‘The Hon'ble Sin HARVEY ADAMSON said —“ The sum al 
tion in the Budget fest lakhs. ©The amoun' ; 
years were 201, 222 and .252 lakhs, respectiv 






























Il, just five lakhs, but it is satisfactory that ina time of financial” 
i been found possible to give even a small increase. _ There is no 
ich there is more room for a liberal expenditure. Much attention 


Local Governments have them ready in hand for introduction when funds 
‘be found. These schemes relate to Primary, Secondary, University, and 
the present by lack of money. 
‘Effect is gradually being iit to the settled policy in respect of Univers ity 
on. In 1904 an Imperial grant of five lakhs of rupees per annum for 
years was given in aid of University Education. The period has now 
expired, but provision has been made in the Budget for continuing the grant 
r the coming year. - 
__ “The work of inspection of colleges has been pursued with great energy 
Owing to the devotion of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Mukerjee, and his colleagues 
on the Syndicate and Senate, the Calcutta University has been able to complete 
the work, and has obtained the orders of the Government of India in respect 
* of the degree of affiliation to be enjoyed by almost every college within its 
jurisdiction, The effect of these ldbours was lucidly explained a few days ago 
the Vice-Chancellor in his convocation PN In the proceedings for the 
-tevision of affiliation two objects have been kept steadily in view. The first is to 
maintain a governing body capable of exercising a real financial and educational 
control for the benefit of the institution. The second is to prevent the dissipa- 
__ tion of energy which resulted from the old system of sending up candidates on an 
and every subject, and to concentrate effort on those subjects only for whic 
tee uate instruction is provided, It is gratifying to find that the decisions of 
_ the University have as a rule been readily and loyally received by the institutions 
that are affected by them. 
~The Calcutta University has also caused the schools which are recognized 
for the purpose of the matriculation examination to be inspected. These inspec- 
tions have, I regret to say, disclosed somewhat unsatisfactory results. A large per- 
e of the schools have been found to be very,inefficient. The University has 
very rightly dealt tenderly with them: In only a small number has recognition 
been withdrawn, and these have been mostly bad schools in the neighbourhood of 
_ good schools, In other cases time has been given varying from six to twelve- 
‘months to comply with the requirements of the University. There never has 
been a desire to close a college or school which fulfilled a useful object. The 


* aim has been to assist those in charge and to raise the institutions to a higher 








Lae ey respect‘of both colleges and schools there is a wide field for private 
- munificence, and | hope that the earnest super) which Dr. Mukerjee in his 
convocation speech made to his countrymen will meet with a liberal response. 


ia Ai “There is a reasonable prospect that the arduous labours of Dr. Mukerjee 









cuous success. | 
In carrying out the scheme of reforms which was the result of the re- 
ations of the Police Commission, the actual amount of the subventions 
: given to Local Governments, including the sum given in the 
09-10, is 141°42 lakhs, poe over one-third of this sum has 
to improving the pay of constables and head constables and to 
eir numbers so as to enable them to have a reasonable*amount of 
and to get a reasonable amount of leave. The next largest item—- 
of the whole—is on account of the increase of the pay of 










: a considerable sum has been 





devoted during the past year to maturing schemes of improvement, 


( his colleagues, for which they deserve public gratitude, will be crowned with — 


the addition to their numbers which was requiredinfurtherance 

far as possible the investigation of offences should be con-" 
not lower tank cick ie orc jie accowss a; ees 
1e whole, of the remaining third a large item is on — 
bie. 2 st pcen allotted for the nei 





1} Education, and it is unfortunate that their progress is barred for — _ i | 





rank of Deputy Superintendent. The pay of Superintendents 
Superintendents has also been increased and the pects of - 
now sufficient to attract an excellent stamp of recruit, : 
«Jt must be remembered however that the reforms cannot be 
produce their full effect at once. It takes time for police officers to 
and to gain the necessary experience ; but considerable improvement has 
Bie been made, and if the right class will come forward for the rank of Sub-Insp: 
i we may expect a marked change for the better. The success of the f 
Fe * however depends even more on ‘the assistance given by the ‘people the: 
than on the detective abilities of the police officer. The imquities 
police are a favourite theme; it would be profitable sometimes to 
on the difficulties they have to encounter owing to the absence of that 
* civic spirit which in other countries induces the people to co-operate with 
the-police in bringing offenders to justice. The murder of Inspector Nanda 
Lal Bannerjee in the streets of Calcutta was witnessed by many peopl 
yet when the police arrived on the spot a few minutes later, the street was 
deserted, every door was shut, and no one would admit that he had any k 
of the occurrence. Compare with this the assistance which the London Police 
received from the people in the pursuit of the perpetrators of the recent 
Tottenham outrage. This is the spirit of co-operation that we should like to see — 
in India and that newspapers and influential men should advocate. After all the 
er eg comes from the same class as the members of the learned pro- 
essions and the public services, and his desire must be to work honestly and bring 
the guilty to justice. Ifthe people will trust him and co-operate with him, 
volunteering information when they have it, and not shielding the offender, the — 
antagonism between the police and the people must disappear. ie Te. 
he anes “ With reference to the Hon’ble Mr. Apcar's inquiry about the scheme for the 
he 4 improvement of Calcutta, | explained last year the difficulties of carrying out an 
_ immense project of this kind with celerity. A draft Bill for giving effect to the | 
en: scheme as approved by the Secretary of State has been received from the ©) 
Bev-yine Bengal Government. As indicating the complexity of the subject | may mention 4 
- that the Bill contains 191 clauses, It is under examination at present and must 
be submitted to the Secretary of State for approval before it can be introduced 
in the Bengal Council. ast 


ae “The Hon'ble Mr, Andrew asks that early orders may be passed on ‘the: 
























3 “ee scheme for the revision and redistribution of District and Divisional charges in 
Peg the Madras Presidency. The scheme involved the consideration of complicated 
iis questions in respect of the strengthening and regrading of the district executive 
| ah 6b bgt Braging ee 
isa and judicial staff, the reorganization of office establishments, and the revision Bs a 
He the subordinate civil service, questions which necessitated considerable discus- 
‘ sion, lam glad to announce that the Governments of India atid Madras have 
Pe now reached a complete accord, and that the proposals will be submitted imme- 
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diately to the Secretary of State ath oe ie 

“ With reference to the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s remarks about certain persons i 

who are now under deportation, the Hon’ble Member must be well aware that — 
the Government have far better means of judging of the necessity of the 
which they took than the Hon’ble Member, who bases his _ conclusio 
simply on personal acquaintance of these persons and on that knowledge As 
that the Government acted in error. I am very far from admitting 

Government acted on unreliable information or that there was any error at 
their action. Meek: 
ao tas will now advert to a subject on which there has been of late a 
oe amount of controversy. The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy says that the i 
of the principle of class representation on the basis of the fancied 
‘of ceo has taken ara the chief merit of ics Reform sch 
umbrage to the great non-Moslem communities of India. Now | 
facts at tee exactly what has been proposed. Excluding sp 
representation the electorates which have been proposed for the | 
are the Universities, the corporations of the Presidency-towns, 
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[Sir Harvey Adamson.| 
lities, Landholders, Chambers of Commerce, Indian Commerce, Mill 
Trades’ Associations, and the planting community. The electorates 
_____ proposed for the Imperial Council are the non-official members of Provincial 
Ba sos ‘ouncils, Landholders, Chambers of Commerce, and Indian Commerce. In addi- 
b tion provision is made for representing smail minorities occasionally by nomination. 
In the electorates which I have enumerated there is no class or religious represen- 
tation. All classes and creeds vote together on an equal footing. But if we rest 
here injustice will be done. There are two classes in India which stand out in great 
Raat ipa over all others, the Hindu majority and the large and important 
- Mahomedan minority. Say what you please as to the desirability of bringing 
the great Hindu community and the great Mahomedan community mto 
closer union, existing facts must be faced, and it is undoubtedly the 
ase that at present Hindus and Mahomedans differ not only in 
religion but in almost everything else, to such an extent that it would be nearer 
_ the truth to say that they are in political antagonism than to say that they are in 
political harmony. The general electorates are open to Hindu and Mahomedan 
alike, but what wil! happen if we leave it at this, without making any special 
1 eons for securing an adequate representation for the Mahomedan minority ? 
_ The result will be, as the past history of elections for District Boards and 
Municipalities has clearly shown, that the Mahomedan vote will be“swamped by 
the Hindu vote, and that Mahomedans will not obtain a representation proportion- 
ate to their numbers and political importance. It is therefore necessary, 
as conditions stand at present, to provide some means by which Maho- 
‘medans may obtain such number of additional seats as_ will bring their 
representation into due proportion. There are two ways of securing this” 
end—either by nominating Mahomedans to seats over and above those 
which they obtain in the general election, or by allowing the Mahomedan 
community itself to elect members for these seats, One way or the other 
must be adopted in order to meet existing conditions. The time may Phen arrive 
when the Mahomedan community will have become sufficiently organized to secure 
for themselves a due proportion of representation at the general elections. But 
that time has not yet come. If it ever does come it will then be both unnecessary 
and unjust ‘to give them further facilities for representation. Meanwhile we 
propose to frame the regulations so as to meet the existing condition, which is 
that Mahomedans cannot obtain due representation unless they are given some- 
thing over and above what they may secure at the general election, and if this 
condition changes then it will be a simple matter to revise the r lations 
so as to meet the change. So far as | am aware no exception has ever 
been taken to the principle that nomination may be added to election so 
-asto secure representation for minorities. Nay more, it has been universally 
admitted that in the case of Mahomedans’ nomination may properly be applied 
to save them from being disproportionately outnumbered in the Councils. The 
- reservation of extra seats for iahicnedans is exactly the same principle, and 
whether these seats are filled by nomination from outside or by election from 
within is a matter which, it seems. to me, can be of no concern to any but the 
~~ Mahomedans themselves. It is gratifying to find that the action of the Govern- 
ment of India in this matter has been supported by so shrewd a politician as 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. There is a sentence in his able speech which puts 
the whole principle in a nutshell, and which will bear repetition‘ The 
advantage of the plan,’ he says, ‘is that it provides for composite action by: 
all communities up to a certain point, and then it prevents injustice in practical 
operation to minorities by giving them special supplementary electorates of 
their own.’ That is exactly the principle on which we have dealt with the 
“great Mahomedan minority, and if we have not, as he suggests, extended it 
to other minorities, the reason is that simplicity in operation is desirable, and 


- that there is no other minority at the present time that is so large and important 
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“As regar¢ the elimination by the House of Lords of the provision for the 
tion of Provincial Executive Councils, | may say that for my part 1 shah? 
it replaced, on} the ground that the increasing burden of personal — 
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‘to call for similar treatment. Baa 
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_ stewardship during the six and a half years that I have 


"In the first place, it is the only military budget framed since I have been in India y 


_ of the time available for the discussion of the budget. 


AH ¥ 
believe, my sole aim, throughout my tenure of appointment 
Chief, has teen to place the administration of the ad in India 
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 Lieutenant-Governors 
of the political spirit 
past four years has largely increased the" personal ‘olume of 
provinces, and the work will be sfill further vastly increased 
come into operation. Therefore I think that the present opportun 
mentary legislation should be taken to assume the power of cre 
Councils for provinces, a power which should not be exercised for. 
straight away, but ahead Be in reserve to be applied in the case of any 
province only when the necessity has been clearly demonstrated. Butt 
of Provincial Executive Councils has in some quarters been advo 
another point of view, viz., that it will always provide a place for an India: 
government of a province. 1 confess that I have little sympathy with this 
not from a desire to exclude Indians, but because I think that when it 
question of appointment to a Council the member should be selected on 
same ground as my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha was selected for the Imp 
Council, namely, that he is eminently qualified to hold the portfolio which is 
vacant, The appointment of any person, be he English or Indian, who has ne 
a matured experience of administrative work, to the charge of any of th 
executive departments ofja province, cannot, in my view, combed 
out dismay.” IE 
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His Excellency THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF said:—“ My Lord, as this 
is the last time that I shall have the opportunity of addressing the Legi lative — 
Council during a Budget debate, 1 think it is desirable to deal with rmy 
administration at somewhat greater length than I have hitherto done on similar 
occasions, pt 


“My colleagues will doubtless expect me to me some account of. 
: ad the honour to com 
the Army in India, and, as far as the time at my disposal will allow, some account 
of the results achieved—particularly the financial results. But, my Lord, although 
this is a sufficient cause, it is not my sole excuse. The present budget is, in 
several respects, exceptional, marking something of an epoch in Military ce, 





ur 


under circumstances of general financial stringency. In previous yearsthe revenues _ 
of this country have been in such a prosperous condition that it was wise to be 
out of our abundance, a certain amount to reserve by improving our military — 
security. But, just as strongly as 1. hold that.to have been a wise policy, so. 
1 consider that, under the present straitened circumstances, military 

should be kept as low as possible whilst duly providing for the maintenance 
the present state of efficiency in the army, Then, again, as the Hon'ble Finance 
Member has already stated, the period of fixed grants for special military expendi- 
ture has now terminated, and we have segartel t to the earlier system mt 
military expenditure was annually regulated. Lastly, this budget debate has 

a special importance of its own ; for it is the first time that a Member of Your rth 
Excellency’s Government has addressed this Council, charged, under Your 
Excellency’s orders, with undivided responsibility for both the efficiency 
the economical administration of the Army in India. On these grounds I 
Your Excellency to forgive me if I occupy a somewhat larger share than 





















“As Your Excellency is aware, and I am sure that my Hon'ble collea ' 
4s Comma 
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ness footing. _A modern army is not, as is sothetigiea aeaamtady 
ey maintained for purposes of ceremonial and ¢ splay, Nor,” 












an instrument of aggression to be used 


aggrandisement. It is simply an i 
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ae eat ee paatlonyh must te. peut 
herefore, eve existing source of army expenditure 
scrutinised, and be shewn se corte towards that 


; and the cost as well as the utility, posal 
bbe most carefully considered before it Sane abs 


‘ Montes tas sodataneteed” icy ¢ some S of eae 
it years mn Your ne will ie wrt 


ee felt that the first essential step was 
ion, “and es, tie Sey sae 
equipment for’ war; and I therefore pu 
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consisting of = Taper a cchaapdhey 8 mage 
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é fighting races; and, as cases in po 
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. : 
ture and repair of all such war material. We are now able to oo : 


must have an adequate supply and transport service. - 
Corps, which i ce ji Brio ecg general 


value: of certain units 


urkha Battalions from 16 to and the format 
Pioneers. 1 hope that similar tests may be applied from time to time 
give us a means of satisfying ourselves that a standard of uniform 
value and proficiency is maintained in the army, though, of course, t 
may be, and is, surpassed in the best units. st Pees 

“In order to obtain an efficient, well-trained and well-disci 

is necessary to organise and train our troops as nearly as pr 
same formations as will be employed during war, and under the 
ders and with the same staffs, The advantage of this has been 
a operations that were conducted last year on the Peshawar t 

ill be still more apparent in the case of larger operations or a 
It is with this object that the Divisional system has been introduced ir 
Divisional and Brigade Commanders are now trained in peac 
heavy responsibilities that will fall on them in war, This D 
naturally replaced the previous “ Commands”, as well as the 
subordinate to them, and has entailed an increase to the Army 
Brigadier Generals and 44 Staff Officers. In order to o sanise 
these Divisions, so that they might be efficiently administered and 
was found necessary to redistribute a certain number of them, as has bee 
so that each Divisional General can mobilise and train a complete Divisic 
his command without drawing upon others, Z 


“Intimately connected with the training of the troops, is the qu 
staff and of their higher professional knowledge ; for we all know how a 
troops can only fight at a disadvantage if they are inefficiently led, or the 
are faulty, or the orders given ate obscure or defective. We have, th 
created the Indian Staff College at Quetta, working in close touch | 


similar institution at Camberley, from which we are annually turning out 
of highly-trained officers, who will be of the greatest value to us, bot for 
our troops in time of peace and in the field during war, and who will’ 
beneficial effect in establishing a more uniform, standard in the higher 


of professional training and thought in the army. Moreover, by an 


- distribution of staff duties, we have also been trying gradually to secure _ 


co-ordination and better staff work throughout the service. 


“Whilst thus endeavouring to make the best of our existing material 
increase the fighting power of our available forces, we have ' rnise 
complete re-armament of the Artillery with quick-firing guns was ess 
this, in turn, owing to the more rapid rate of fire that is maintained in ‘n 


¥ * bE 


war, involved more ammunition, more wagons, more horses, and larger 


ments, Then again, for similar reasons, we have been obliged to 1 


whole of our troops with the new rifle. I am glad to say that both these expet 


sive changes have now been practically completed. In doing so, we 
in mind the importance of rendering India self-supporting as regards | 


‘ 


India, besides the new quick-firing guns and the latest riff 


fuses, etc., as well as small arms ammunition, ona scale sufficient to m 


probable requirements of the army in the field. 


“ But every army, however well-equipped, and highly en 
18 now been brought into its organisation, so as | fulfil. 
ii sions and brigades, both in Leagpa a ae n econ 
a Te eeetlty ots Ciirtaonal and 
ve supervision of supply and 
Cehcrcnd tie a never Sst 
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fain that, since 1904-05, all. cataley 
oe han excluded above es = 





Bang an Sepse for Volun 
te Mes machinery and stores — 
a edical stores. 


: “The expenditure under the second head, vis., “ 
tion,” ri divided into two categories :— 


1. i aa: of land and the building operations entailed y 
bution scheme ; and ays 


2, Providing for the poceainly bgtenet for war under 1 
tion scheme. = c 


“The first of these categories has cost us £9 BN of whic 1 
spent in ebsesag. 2 Nini Quetta for one nish and 
.: -and £132,000 in constructing os Nowshera Cavalry 


at i than yeats ago'in this Council I tetplained that: my alps 
did not contemplate the massing of large numbers of troops on 1 
_ Frontier, and that I was entirely o ae to any such y. 
that declaration, I see that recently a distingui Mished | eneral 


- he knows far better than I do what my cue meant, and that the mass 


on the frontier was the real intention of ik redistribution scheme. 
y ; 


say that, if such was the case, I have signally failed in catryi 
for 1 have only allotted £285,600 for accommodation on the 
total of 4958,400 spent on a ditional basiiegh 


“On the second of these categories, v7's., ‘ 
eet hasbeen $1,959,000, and the 


Ammunition columns aad other onits aed i thea 
ieeste nidhe sanerae er wel a eeailcg <2 
Increase of the reserve of small arm a: 
Increase of the reserve of machine guns a 
Ba sachet inipper patiobars sh ed pees 
an eral me ical 
he o eternal hospitals and. pape 
Increase of mo n rent nl small fee 
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hasta ‘total under this ‘oa 
hemes combined, 2,917,400. 





ry to epee abs 
able te provide and 1 ceed with 





nufacture of a large ai | War mat 
purchased from home, of which w. 
ture. Apart, however, from this difference of classi 
that practically the whole of the increase in expenditure has 
by causes beyond our control, such as the increased cost 
and reliefs from home for the British Army out here, and 
in prices in India, The budget estimates for 1909-10, 
. those: a tt provide for new a increased charges 
heads :—£ 450,000 for the service or proficiency pay of British soldiers ; 
on account of the increased payment to the War Office for British 


reliefs ; £67,000 for the additional cost of trooping arrangements 
England and the colonies ; £131,000 on account of the a tomatic 
snsionary and other non-effective charges; and £650,000 for 
and forage due to the rise in prices. These charges, which are 
aggregate £ 1,598,000, and leave a balance of ot 94 
s 


balance is more than covered by the v. 
_ pay and allowances which it has been found necessary to grant to 
men of the Army in India at a total cost of £586,700. The necessity f 
x rig has been admitted on all sides, and I submit that they may 
classed as unavoidable. If these items are deducted, we get a 
_ £192,300 in favour of the estimates for the ensuing year, 
‘eos ge sober choo fide 2-03 ee not mpi those 
“reorganised army of the present day for which we are providing in 
The 1902-03 establishment of officers, non-commissioned officers and r 
itish troops amounted to 74,113. We now have 75,270, or 
1,157, almost entirely due to the requirements of the re-armed 
the Native Army, in 1902-03 we maintained 150,586 officers, non-commissio! 
officers and men, against the present total of 162,093, or an increase of 1 
Of these, 7,654 represent the Hyderabad Contingent, for which credit has 
een taken in the financial comparison. The further increase is due 
adjustment of establishments, minor increases in the-Army, and 
ded to the Indian army. Of mobile guns, in 1902-03 we had . 
y have 480, or an addition of 20, representing 2 new mountain batteries 
vy batteries. Maxim guns have been increased from 287 to 422; a 
orses maintained from a total of 34,975 in 1902-03, to 44,447 at pre: 
in increase of 9,472. Of these, however, 2,312 came with the Hydera 
and have been taken credit for. The remaining increase is di 
~ horses required by the artillery and ammunition columns ; to an it 
reserve of 500 horses ; and to an increase in the establishment of | 
cavalry regiments. In 1902-03 we had 25,191 mules, whilst we 
$4,179, or an increase of 8,988. Of these, 7,200 haye gone to increase th 
ower of yrs gem *- the rene to provide for the two ne 
batteries, for supplying Pioneer battalions with equipment mules, 
the increase of atk: guns. In staff er ig umber in 
was got and is now 965. I have already mentioned the increa: 
atl and the balance is composed of additional Supply 





as formerly lacking. = 
acy has cen some of the ablest officers of the 
of the Military Finance Branch. My thanks are dt 
and valuable assistance they have afforded, not_ 
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hed si on be ask, can any 
policy of which he disapproves, witho: 
tons into it? I trow not. 


“ India is the only country under tl 
* army and can carry out a continuous gee its imp 
Government of India is not to lose the system which 
_ it back to the dual control which ted been abando 
_ of policy in army affairs is essential, in order to attain 
oe Solas your advisers, you will reel through the Petey 
goat leaning first on the shoulder of one and then - on that of 
continuity will, and must be, lost. 
_ “We have strengthened very considerably the staff while 
ne the combined Army Member and Commander-in-Ghiet 
% no fear that they and be will not lead you by straighter and 
_ to the possession of an efficient, tpto-dalee army, than was” 
_ Their responsibility is now complete and personal, and cannot be 3 
i. - passed on, by specious arguments, to other shoulders, 
___. “ Many other reasons against the dual system exist. "Twill not x 
_ subject, or detain ye further. But, for the welfare of the army in In 
_ have commanded with so deep an interest and whose future success 


keenly at heart, I cannot pele impressing upon you, as strongly as 
conviction that it is only by continuity in military policy that th army 
. “maintained avers able and ready to fulfil its grave ince we: 


_. His Honour THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR said i=“! My 
that Sir Guy Wilson will allow me, as a late Finance Minister, to 
tulations on the courage and skill with which he has da 
sem ne stage Sirant year is due partl 
ern India, and p. to the large grants which ppiahoes 
ious Local Govehiierth inclu 0 lakhs to the fo 
er and above the poe of te ine» sia ie 
inister ts out, it is princ due to the 
ae the in returns which rb hig 
i “In $0 far as that failure is due to i salattilee € 
likely to be of merely temporary duration, and need cee 
: we ¢ a 80. cae I can tomo ele ae the great slump. 
_ not nearly so much to a reduction in gia Cs noone 
increase in what are called working 
is stated by the Railway Board to bat “£89 
se penned shown in the account to be ; 
oh iA Sioa eninge nearly all. 
yy nearly the cost of “moving 
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exchange had : not alow per 
hd shy of ag 
my Hon'ble friend the Fina 
at 1 hed unduly on his province by offer 
_ “The only other matter on which I desire, to 
is the urgent necessity for undertaking a revision 
~ ‘Settlement of Bengal, and for concluding a ne one 
with the size, population and inapotande of the 
Leia \; the present time we are. paying sorte alain 
deipieasiicn, and the four years. ending 
- spent over 33 lakhs on. ‘is item, for which th 
provision Pabst Similarly, we have to 
ensuing year for famine relief, over and 
of the charge ; during the same bert of four 
“some 19 lakhs on this item ; for ‘this. 
provision whatever. We are also senting 
exact figure—under the heads of Police, ’ 
with the special measures for the maintenance of order 
punishment of anarchical crime, It would be Sant 
Beet, at’ present, and the Beas must be fou 


ing the four years beginning with 1 and inclu 

we shall have bag nies a a I 

- rupees; and our cash balance, which on the ast April 
has now been reduced to zero ; it would indeed have been 
not the Government of India come to our aid and wiped 


«1 am well aware that every Province is expect 
for unforeseen charges from the normal growth of it 
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[Sur Guy Fleetwood Wilson.) 


tte until we had accumulated 12} millions of gold, and it was a 

necessity at the time. In regard to the other diversion from our 

y for which we are frequently taken to task, namely, the appropria- 

rt of our coinage profits for railway capital purposes, I do not think I 

| do more than refer our critics to the views of that strong Committee, of 

fi. and commercial experts upon whose advice this particular step was 

_ taken by the Secretary of State. 1 doubt whether another Currency Commission 
‘ould disperse our silver reserve, or add to the data upon which Sir James 

ickay's Committee based their recommendations. ; 

_ “readily admit however that the events of 1907 and ig08 have thrown 
a vivid search-light upon our currency policy, and it is incumbent on us to see 
that the results are not lost sight of. In passing, I should like to acknowledge the 

ability, the courtesy and the clearness with which those results were summarised 
} by the Hon’ble Mr. Proctor in his speech at the annual meeting on the 
- Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the 3rd of this month, 
_ “Turning from principle to practice, 1 find very little to add to what the 
Council already know regarding our action during the recent period of low 
- exchange. There were two stages in that period, one prior to, and the other 
.. subequent to, March 1908. e action, taken by Government during the earlier 
has been vindicated by my predecessor, Sir Edward Baker, in_ his last 
Financial Statement and again in tis conmerks today. The later stage has been 
one of steady perseverance on the lines, already laid down. We have parted 
with our gold freely, both in England and in India; we have kept exchange 
succe: up to specie point; and we close the year with £9} millions 
eI cf pis securities (£14 millions in the Currency Reserve, and £8 

4 ns in the Gold Standard Reserve). We are thus far from being defenceless 

in a further campaign against exchange, should another year of adverse trade 
in force it upon us, a contingency which at present | hope we need not 
dread, Nor is the result one of which we need be ashamed, seeing that the 
Gold Standard Reserve is not yet eight years old, and that this is the first 
- occasion on which it has been put to the test, For the future I can only reiterate 


. 










what I have said in the Financial Statement, that it is our clear duty to 


develop and strengthen our gold resources by every means in our power. 


“ My Lord, I turn now to an economic feature of recent years which yields 
y y cay 
lace in several. 


to no other in importance, and which has found its fitting p 
of the speeches today : I allude to the rise in prices. | approach the subject 
_ with great reserve, both on account of its complexity and because it is at 


present under discussion between the Government of India and the Secretary of 


ei 
» “But it would be oe compliment to the sincerity and skill with which 
the subject has been handled by previous speakers if I were to keep silence’ 


_ regarding it. I can however but touch the fringe of the subject and I must 
make it apparent at the outset that I pat forward no remedy for high prices, 


"and that I approach it purely from the point of view of trying to make clear 
some of our ideas on the subject. Nor can I make any announcement yet 
; an enquiry into prices, for the manner and agency of the enquiry are 













* still under the Secretary of State’s consideration. 

The first aspect of the case to which I would invite attention is the vast 
; t to which the rise in prices concerns Government. Some of our critics 
and speak as if Government were responsible for the phenomenon. Others, 


sted spectators of the rise in prices. Nothing could be further om" the 


In the increased charges for food and forage in the 





e heavy payments by all the Civil Departments as compensation 
dearness of © oo “grains, sa the high dietary charges of jails, and in 


ways, thé high prices fall very heavily on Government. They also 
vernme! shel aad conetately, through the unceasing pressure 
“ employés of nearly all grades for better pay in — 


Pagers 
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‘going so far, appear to believe that Government are languid and 


‘he high ene! affect all Local Governments and the Imperial Govern- 
vely and directly. 


aoe 





"employers of labour. Much, however, has been done in the past years 


dakhs per annum and in 1908 to 53 lakhs per annum, In addition to this 
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[Sir Guy Fleetwood 
consequence of the increased cost of living. It is i 
to shut its ears to the demand of its servants; and 1 
pardon me if I digress for a moment to explain some of the lia 
Government, as a large employer of labour, by the recent up 
prices. paved tt) 
“The main provision for meeting the distress caused 
ordinates by the exceptional rise in prices consists of course i 2 
<— to Local Governments to grant compensation for dearness of foo 
his grant was till lately available only for men drawing Rs. 16 und 
have now made it available for men drawing Rs. 3o or under, and 
1909 the sum paid to civil employés on this account amounted to 
£597,000. We have, however, at the same time freely ‘recognised 
dddition to these exceptional measures, it is necessary to take steps to 
the scales of pay of the lower paid officials in many of our services. 
work can only be done gradually: each case has to be considered 
merits, and any attempt to raisethe scale of pay universally would not . 
disastrous financially, but would react on the labour market and prejudice pr 


cial Governments, while the cost of the projects for the improvement ‘the | 
of purely subordinate officials which have come before the Imperial Government 
the last two years and have been sanctioned by them am 


Vilson.) 


ounted in 1907 


have obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State to institute a General 
vident Fund, open to. all Government servants. Every one must have met 
distressing cases in which Government servants die before they are able to 
suitable provision for their families. The new Fund will do much to méet 
cases. Subscription will for the future be obligatory on all Europeans and Et ta 
drawing over Rs. 100 per mensem and optional for all natives of India on any 1 
of pay. We have introduced this distinction because we recognise that Ir dian 
employés frequently have advantageous means of employing their savings in the 
improvement or acquisition of privatelestates ; and because we were unwilling to 
take any oe which would compel them to curtail expenditure such as that on the 
provision of dowries, or marriage and other ceremonies, which religion or 
custom renders obligatory in their case. Compound interest will be allowed at 4 
per cent, andithe suin which accumulates to the credit of the subscfiber will be t 
absolute property, and will be handed over to him unconditionally on his re ‘iremeé 
or in the case of his death to his heirs, Vue. ; 


“| hope I have shown Hon’ble Members that hig — are not viewed 
indifference by Government, but that, on the contrary, they are a source,of - 
anxiety to us, if it were only for their effect on our salary charges. ' There is 
another and more subtle ray, + inherent in high prices, to which Government 
are exposed in common with the whole community, The cheapness 
produce and of her labour has been the main reason why she meets hi 
spines with ease. _If-prices should rise to.a level which interferes seriou: 
the 


demand for her products in foreign markets, our export trade would 
and our capacity to pay our debts be diminished. There was 
time some fear that this danger would influence the wheat exp 
season which is now approaching; the market fortunately is strong, and 
stand that prices are now adjusting themselves to the position, == 
high prices with the : 
od-grains bya : 


“A section of Indian publicists associate 
Government to discourage the export of fo 


This*view has been recently expressed by our Hon’ble 
_ of Darbhanga, and it is oben amaried, to the 
There is, on the other hand, a very strong body 
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based on economic fallacy. Ido not p 






















[Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. | 
‘country is depleted by export. During those three se 


rains totalled 114 million tons. The production of: 


the same certainty ; but a careful estimate suggests that it was 
‘than 200 million tons; for rice and wheat alone the outturn was about 
lion tons. If any reliance is to be placed on these figures, then the export 
cos Sera which we are considering did not exceed 6 per cent. of 
Within the same triennium, however, the price of rice and wheat in 
se by 25 per cent. and most of the other food-grains showed a similar 
_ movement. Can it be seriously argued that an export trade which diminishes the 
- food-supply of the country by only 6 per cent. is directly responsible for such a 
_ remarkable change in values ? 
_ “We do not deny the importance of the movementin prices, the many hard- 
ships which it entails, andthe dangers which attend it. We are prepared to 
ascertain the facts with the utmost care and to give our best consideration to any 
‘Suggestions which are baséd on knowledge and on accurate data, But we 
~ cannot accept in silence the criticisms which lay high prices at the door of Gov- 
‘ernment, or which pretend that Government could alter the position by a stroke 
of the pen. There are deeper causes than Governmental action at work. India 
‘by its adoption of a gold standard has beén switched on to the currency gauge 
. ofthe rest of the world: and is undoubtedly bearing its share in the price 
fluetuations to which the rest of the world has been subject. Indeed a careful 
_ study of the gold prices in Europe during recent years and of the general prices 
_of commodities in India reveals a close parallelism, This country is undergoing 
eat economic changes, and the change in money values is one of them. 
. «Whether the change will ultimately result for the good of India, it is difficult 
_ to say. We all hope so, and Government will gladly take any part that 
‘it/prudently can take in forwarding that end, 


“ There remains but one other subject on which I wish to touch. 


"One of the most interesting of the recent developments iffsour currency 
_ system, and one on which | do not think that public opinion has ever been 
_ diyided, is the universalisation of our 5-rupee currency note. In paragraph 70 of 
- the Financial Statement, | mentioned that further proposals in the same direction 
"were engaging our attention, | am now in a position to outline those proposals. 
It must of course be fully understood that they are still merely proposals. 

Before they can be-carried into practice, legislation will be necessary, and 
legislation is passed it will be incumbent on us to take counsel, fully 
lly, with the commercial and other interests affected. 


_ “There is abundant evidence of a general desire that the privileges of the 

{ universal 5-rupee note, i.e., legal tender throughout India and free encashment 
~ at any currency office, should be extended to the 10-rupee note. We are in 
_ full sympathy with that desire. The 5-rupee note has been an unquestioned 
ei ess; and the more easily convertible we make our currency notes, the 
“allt chance have we of increasing ’their popularity and extending their use as 
- @ genuine medium of circulation. We propose therefore to meet the wishes 
of the» representative public bodies who have pressed us to institute an 
uni 1o-rupee note. But I propose to go further than this, and to make 
all our currency notes universal up to and wane the so-rupee note. This 
very large expansion of the area of the universal note will manifestly impose 

ry responsibilities upon us in the way of ensnring convertibility; and we 
accordingly to abolish the sub-circle arrangements and the special 
ssion by week foreign notes are received in payment of Government ‘dues 
railways and post offices. These are minor privileges which, though 
inconvenient to Government, may have been defensible under a tigid 
tight-compartment currency circles; but they are not required 

ore liberal scheme which we now contemplate. To make sure 
e withdrawal of these concessions — -caus¢ no genuine 
‘to inland trade, | am prepared to lower our rates for treasury and 
nsfers as soon as the new arrangements are introduce! 
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“Important and far-reaching though these proposals _ 
been averse to the still ier ae making our R1oo n 
then have been able to divide our r currency into two” 
notes of R100 and under, which would be le i 
notes of. higher denominations which woul 
circles ; the former to feed the true circulation, and the latter 
as stores of value, The project was a tempting one: but it.’ 
more prudent to stop for the present at the R50 note. We have, 
Secretary of State’s permission to announce that, if the » 
R50 notes prove a success, and do not cast an unduly heavy bt 
inthe movement of specie, the further development to which I 
will be undertaken and a universal R1oo note inaugurated. 

“It has devolved on me to present my first bu under 
— will probably be entirely changed before ‘the next budget discussic 
place. y ‘ ¢s om 
“The reforms which have been decided «pon and which will 
become operative before this time next year will unquestionably vastly in 
the labour and the difficulties of the Finance Member. IRAN a 


“J do not fear the change. 8 ‘Ons ain 
“Undoubtedly it will lead to increased and more searching criticism, b 

I believe that the criticism will be the outcome not of an intention to embarrass 

a public servant who is honestly trying todo his duty, but rather of a desire 

help him to effect improvement. Bhi he ane 

“] shall welcome criticism because I believe my critics will be actuated 
: by the same impulse, the same desire, which will influence me--a common 
desire to improve the work of those who govern and the condition of those 


H who have to bear taxation.” = ae 
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2 His Excelléncy THE PRESIDENT said:—‘ My Hon'ble Colleague, Sir G. 
‘i Fleetwood Wilson, has assumed charge of his high office at a period of grave me 
; ‘anxiety in the history of Indian finance, at a moment requiring the most careful = 
b consideration of existing economic conditions together with an unexaggerated fa a 
cast of the probabilities and possibilities affecting the future revenues of India. 
I venture to congratulate him on the clearness with which he has explained the 


position which confronts us. Till some two years ago a continued prosperity 
ol 1907 





and ever-increasing surpluses may perhaps have rendered us pardonab 
eae of the insecurity ot our sources of revenue till the rude awakenin 
ought us face to face with those climatic Conditions, which from time — 
motial have so often been the cause of cruel want and suffering. There was 4 
failure of the monsoon --a failure conveying perhaps little meaning ‘to the well- 
fed Western world, but full of sad forebodings to the teeming population 
plains of India, RRS oh Oss 
We closed the financial year gy Ma with but a small margin to 
credit ;“and notwithstanding the fairly avourable monsoon of 19 
i called upon to meet serious demands on behalf of famine relief, whi 
Pas the year malarial fever accompanied by a heavy mortality went | 
incapacitate the populations of Northern India for the agricultural work 
which their every-day welfare depends. Fhe tthe Hite SEALED 
“In addition to these troubles my Hon'ble as me 


great, depression in trade has weighed not only upon India but a 
in general, our railways consequently suffering from an imm 
in those imports and exports from the distribution of which 
‘extent derive their revenues, It is very disappointing to be 

first time since 1898-99, our ay system has been we 












‘State, still more so to admit the necessity for a reduction 
expenditure on our railway programme, upon which we believe 
onsequent prosperity and happiness of the — 





eure ‘ largel ly depend. “Yet recognising the Aan 





~ the administration of our Indian railways, 
the increased development we aspire to would have justified a tailway 


I cannot think that even 


Sars expenditure undoubtedly entailing increased taxation as its immediate 
 con8equence. We have had to decide between a choice of evils, and my 
Hon'ble Colleague has to the best of my belief advised us to follow the 
safest course. Moreover, we must remember that, though famine, sickness, 
prersstt cr depression in trade, and loss of railway revenue are the most evident evils with: 
-. which we have been called to deal, a number of other causes to which my 
3 Hon’ble Colleague has alluded have combined to diminish the receipts upon 

» which at the commencement of the last financial year it appeared that we could 
reasonably rely ; that the country is generally poorer not only in respect to 
revenue, but as to individual wealth, than it was at the time of our big surpluses ; 
and that it has become all the more incumbent upon us to avoi boring 
prom unavoidable burdens even for the sake of the attractive promises of 
uture development. 

“We are called upon to face the financial position as it stands today. 


_ “My Hon'ble Colleague has carefully analysed it for us. He tells us, 
naturally enough, that with a deficit of over £3} millions we must not be 
optimistic, but that, with conditions which it is not unreasonable to anticipate, 

‘there is no sufficient cause for pessimism. We must earnestly hope that those 

conditions will be fulfilled. “The most rigid economy is necessarily demanded, 
not only from the Government of India, but from Local Governments, who have 
readily and loyally appreciated our difficulties, and [ confess that the sacrifices 
necessarily entailed upon them are exceptionally hard—implying, as they must, — 
« the discontinuance or postponement of many useful public works, when possibly 

the stress of approaching poverty may not have been at first so evident to them 
as to the Government of Indias } 

“ We must hope for better times, and the Hon’ble Mr. Miller has told us that, 
though the agricultural outlook is not as bright as it sig be, it is not dis- 
couraging, and that with a single good season we may look orward to a rapid 
return to prosperity. Certainly we have experienced many misfortunes, but 

: amongst them we have at any rate one consolation—the plague has been much 
less severe than in past years: Weare, however, in no way relaxing our efforts 
to cope with it—strenuous efforts to combat it in, accordance with the best 
teachings of science are still maintained; and though these efforts may not 
entirely account for the decrease in mottality, it seems probable that they have 
largely contributed to it. But though there has been a diminution in plague 
the serious outbreak of malaria, to which I have already alluded, was the cause 
of much misery in the Punjab, in the United Provinces, and in the city of 
Bombay, in coping with which, as well 


as with plague, our Medical officers 
have been indefatigable in their labours. 


- 


Much has been done, too, by scientific 
research, and we may congratulate ourselves in possessing in the Indian Medical 
Service officers who, in scientific investigation, competence, and enthusiasm, ~ 
have few equals in any country in the world, 

“His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has given us an account 


of his stewardship for the 6} years during 
command. 


only with 
results. It is no disparagement to his many 


is; hp a ation, 
Pace . worked officers, he has dispersed amongst 
the key to his organisation has been the perfe 
yan cscs alg for the efficiency of each 
with the General Officer Commandi 
era a himself demand from the 
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I am sure I am only voicing the op 

him that we have listened to the story of 

deep interest, but with a_ sincere s apigsate of his work and its 
brilli 


which he has held his high 


inions of my Colleagues in telling * 


his military administration, not 


ant predecessrs to say that he 


has evolved from the factors of a somewhat scattered mass of splendi fighting 
mateial an Army complete in its component i 
which must in byeer days have well nigh broken the 

i his Divisional Commanders ; in fact, 
ction of a system in which the, 
division in all its branches should rest 


The crippling centralize 


parts. 
earts of over- 
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[The President.) | Seer aan 


“It has been Lord Kitchener’s object so to distribute these divisions 
throughout India, as to facilitate either their-mobilisation for a great campaign, — 
or ther capacity to furnish at short notice flying columns for some frontier 
expedition, or to meet sudden demands for internal defence. Notwi ; 
much. ignorant criticism both as to the intentions of this redistribution, and the 
manner in which it has been carried out, the objects in view have been ably 
fulfilled. At the same time a very great deal has been done to bring military 

ihe equipment, in the broadest sense of the word, up to date, to better the pay and 

. ; mended of the native ranks of the Indian Army, and to improve the position — 
of its British officers. belt ut 

“ But in addition to the creation and distribution of military machinery, 
which the Commander-in-Chief has explained to us,«there is the greater 
question of the future policy which is to direct the high administration — . 

a of the Army. With the ‘abolition of the Supply Department so well ot Nate 

es presided over by General Scott, whose personal services this Council will x 
much regret to lose, the last traces of dual military control and dual advice 
to the Viceroy will disappear, and Lord Kitchener will be the first 

: Commander-in-Chief to unite entirely in himself the command of the Army 
% and the administration of the Army Department. I have no_ intention 6 

* . of going over the weary arguments for or against a system which has now * 
become-obsolete, but it may not be out of place for me to say a few words on 

the one really vital question affecting a prolonged dispute. Will the new 

system of Army administration ensure for the Government of India the 

necessary constitutional control over the Commander-in-Chief? I unhesi- 
tatingly assert, after an experience of some years of the results of the transfer 

to the Commander-in-Chief of the powers and much of the work of the 

Military Member, that the change of system whilst giving him wider adminis- 

trative authority has materially detracted from his independence of action, 

Il can understand the apprehensions of my predecessors as to their want of 

control over him, for though the proposals of a Commander-in-Chief may often 

have been checked by the interference of the Military Member, the former 

: was in many matters free to act on his own initiative, there was no direct 

4 channel of communication whatever between him and the Viceroy, there was no 

We Secretary to Government answerable’to the Viceroy for a clear explanation of 

aa the Commander-in-Chief’s views. The post of Secretary to the Army Depart- 

i ment wili now always be held by a distinguished General Officer, on the same 

footing as a Secretary to Govern ent in every other Department—fully entitled 

to differ with the head of his Department, and with free access to the Viceroy. =. 


_ ‘Again as to military finance,—for the careful supervision of which we have 
to thank Lord Kitchener,—a full acquaintance with any extravagant expendi- 
ture proposed by a Commander-in-Chief is much more directly and promptly er 
available to the Viceroy and the Government of India than in the days of the | 
Military Member, for the Secretary to the Military branch of the Finance 
Department is Joint-Secretary to the Finance Department itself, with the same 
access to the Viceroy and the same powers as any other Secretary to Govern- 
ment. 1 believe therefore that the higher administration of the Army has now 











Beets been placed on a constitutionally safe and thoroughly sound footing, and that 
Ke the Government of India will do wisely in following Lord Kitchener's advice 
es to safeguard the continuity of that military policy which he has done so much 
is to inaugurate. ; Haas sh 
een “ But all of us assembled here today must, 1 am sure, feel thatgreat as 
_. has been the change in the conduct of military affairs, it is smallin comparison = a 


|| withthe amelictation of long-established systems of administration, the 
+ possibility and advisability of which have for the last few years called for the 
i most careful consideration of the Government of India. peti 









“ This is the last Budget Debate, the last sgunating 8h the Ampesial 
tive Council, which will take place in this hall in accordance with the proce 
which has been in existence since the Councils Act of 1892 came into force. 
At the close of the Budget Debate of last year! expressed a hope that, — 













[The President.) 


aa ‘ when this Council’ next assembled, méasures would have been adopted by His 


Majesty’s Government which would go ‘far to meet the aspirations of those 
who have the welfare of the Indian people at heart.’ Those measures have 


been fully discussed by the public in India and in England ands are 


now passing through the last stages of Parliamentary criticism—the fulfil- 


ment of my hopes for their success must depend largely on the spirit in 


4 3 which they are finally received by the eople of India and upon the honest 


endeavours of Indian political leaders to further the objects for which they 
have been framed, But we cannot conceal from ourselves that the origin, of 
those measures, and the conditions which they were intended to meet, Heche 
to a great extent, been lost sight of, or misrepresented, Attractive side-issues 
have arisen and have eclipsed the main objects the first framers of the reform 
scheme had in view, and the fact that they were the first framers of that 
scheme, has either been buried in oblivion, or their action has been attributed 
to ignoble concession, to unlawful agitation, or to unjustifiable nervousness. 


“A true conception of what has been the attitude of the Government of 
India throughout the history of these reforms is of such immense public” 
importance in respect to the qualifications of that Government to administer the 
affairs of India that | will venture to quote to my Colleagues the words 1 made 
use of in replying to the Hori’ble Mr. Gokhale in the spring of 1907. I said:— 


‘1 recognise with him that politically India is in a transition state ; that new and just 
aspirations. are springing) up amongst its people, which the ruling power must be 
prepared not only to meet but to assist. A change is rapidly passing over the land, and 
we cannot afford to dally. And to my mind nothing would be more unfortunate for India 
than that the Government of India should fail to recognise the signs of the times. I have 
deemed it all important that the initiation of possible reforms should emanate from us. 
I have felt that nothing would be more mischievous to British administration in India in 
the future than a belief that its Government had acted on no conviction of their own, but 
simply in submission to agitation in this country and in accordance with instructions 
conveyed to them from home. If there has been misconception as to this,! hope I may 
be allowed this opportunity of correcting it. The story, as far as I can tell it at present, 


’ is simply this—that last autumn | appointed a Committee of my Council to consider the 


possibility of a development of administrative machinery in accordance with the new 
conditions we were called upon to face. That Committee's report was considered by my 
Council, and a Despatch expressing the views of my Colleagues.and myself has been 
torwarded to the Secretary of State. What I would impress upon you is that this move 
in advance has emanated entirely from the Government of India? 


“That is what I said two years ago, and I repeat it again today all the 
more strongly. The material from which the Bill now before Parliament 
has been manufactured, was supplied from _ the + Secretariats of Simla, 
and emanated entirely from the bureaucracy of the Government of India, 
The deliberations and correspondence of which the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is the result commenced over 2} yearsago. It was in August 1906 that I 
drew the attention of my Council in a confidential Minute to the change 
which was so rapidly affecting the political atmosphere of India, bringihg 
with it questions which we. could not afford to ignore, and which we must 
attempt to answer, pointing out that it was ‘all-important that the initiative 
should emanate from us, that the Government of India should not be put in 
the position of appearing to have its hands forced by agitation in this country ~ 
or by pressure from home, that we should be the first to recognize surround- 
2 itions and to place before His Majesty's Government the opinions 
which personal experience and a close touch with the every-day life of India 
entitle us to hold.’ [ consequently appointed the Arundel Committee, 
That Minute was the first seed of our reforms, sown mere than a year 


before the first anarchist outrage had sent a thrill of shocked surprise is 


out India by the attempt to wreck Sir Andrew Fraser's train in Decemb 
1907. The policy of the Government of India in respect to reforms has . 
emanated from a wature consideration of political and social conditions, whilst 


© the administrative changes they have advocated, far from being concessions. 
wrung from them, have been over and over again endangered by the commission 
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which could not but encourage doubts as to the opportuneness of the 
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- jntroduction of political changes, but which I have nse, us 
to irfjure the Saikica) welfare of the loyal masses of India, As to 
themselves, putting aside points which have from time to time form 
‘our proposals but have been-in no way vital to them, the a pith o 
scheme was the enlargement of the Imperial and Legislative ouncils on a. 
of wider representation of the most stable elements constituting the 
of India—and in a popular sense, | mean in respect to the effect such 
enlargement of representation will have on the people of this country, that 
stil the most imporant point in the changes about to be introduced. I have no ~ 
intention of embarking this afternoon upon any expression of opinion as to the 
intricate machinery the creation of such representation may require, but T have 
listened with pleasure to the broad-minded remarks with which my Hon'ble 
Colleague Mr. Gokhale approached the peculiar necessities of repre ti 
ie in this country. My Hon’ble Colleague also alluded to the o position clause — 
‘TI of the Reforms Bill has met with at home. I need only say that the — 
Government of India fully recognise the effect the enlarged Councils must have — 
in the future position of Lieutenant-Governors and the transaction of the 
f increasingly heavy duties that will be imposed upon them, and are in full accord 
Re, with the Racrately of State as to the necessity of the powers the clause 
a confers. ; , ep 
a “ My Hon'ble Colleagues will, 1 know, join with me in the regret with which 
‘1 realize that the term of office of the Hon'ble Sir Erle Richards is about to 
come to a close. He has filled that office with marked distinction, and we 
shall miss the able assistance and advice upon which we have so long relied. 


- “His Majesty the King onthe recommendation of the Secretary of State 












































Ps s has selected the Hon'ble Mr. Sinha to succeed Sir Erle Richards. ‘I extend to ee 
BE _ him a hearty welcome, in which his many friends will share, on his appointment = 
aa to my, Executive Council, to a post for which his great attainments, his pro- — one 

fessional ability, and the high public esteem in which he is held have pree 














eminently qualified him. ‘ 

“The Hon'ble the Nawab* has reminded me of the deputation which 
addressed me on the 24th of last December. 1 shall always look upon that. 
occasion as one of the most memorable of my career in India. The moment ate 
was one of great anxiety when it had for long been impossible to say what the 
immediate future might ir g forth, and when the reassuring words I listened 
to were exceptio y full of meaning—all the more 20, because, they -were 
spoken, as the Hon’ble Nawab has told us, with a thorough honesty of purpose 
by men who, ont they might differ from each other on many points, were’ . — 
prepared on behalf of their countrymen to recognize not only the promises of 
a new political future, but the responsibilities lich it must entail, ; 

“Tt is upon the recognition of those responsibilities by the leaders of Indian 
_ thought, it is upon the political tolerance, which it rests with them to encourage 
a aivids idst irl of interests and beliefs, that the happiness of the future of 
India so largely depends,” « fm ie 


The Council adjourned sine die, 
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the country ; for Your Lordship will then be giving not peace but a sword to u 
who have stood by Government through all these ‘troublous times, and 
share the burden of the defending of the country to a far larger extent tha 
other nation or race in India. To Lord Macdonald and to the my a ( 

Babu Mitter’s own words in retort) of the Town Hall meeting I woul ‘only ask a. 
read the. annual administration reports of the yarious departments of the public 
service of the new Province and.say whether the progress to be found therein by 
leaps and bounds within the short period of five years m the political and mate . 
advancement of this long forgotten and ‘neglected part of the rit ai. they : 
matter of education, sanitation, and protection of life and property which we see 
, around us—can be said to be due to a blunder ? sv te 
“ And here I desire to ‘take the opportunity of thanking Your Excellency 
for, and of congratulating my friend’ the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha on, his appornt- 
ment of an Ordinary Member of Your Excellency’s Executive Council. Under 
the ‘circumstances of its being in the nature of an experiment, a heavy ag ea . 
rests’ on my Hon'ble friend, for all will depend upon the way he discharges — 
the onerous duties of his high office that the future advancement of Indians in 
the higher offices in: the’ public service will rest, and from what I know of 
him I feel sure he will be equal to the occasion. i, es 
“My Lord, with Your Lordship’s permission I will conclude these observations 
of mine by briefly alluding ‘to the questions Your Lordship has from time to 
time permitted me to ask in this Council during the sessions. My Lord, I have © 
to tender my grateful thanks to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief an d 
to the Hon'ble Mr. Miller for their replies to my questions, whether 
Kashmieerees are debarred from enlisting in the Indian'Army, and those residing 
in’ or without the borders of Amritsar are included in the definition of cultivator 
in the Punjab Land Alienation Act.’ The grievances of these Kashmeerees were 
bought \to my notice by the people during my recent visit to Amritsar, where I : 
went to preside at the All India Moslem Educational Conterence, and is an apt Aree, to 
jilustration of what I have urged today in support of the Advisory Councils, that ae 
the lawyers and pleaders who predominate and govern 'the political associations and as 
the vernacular Press of the country are never in touch with the needs and wants of vt 
the people, and in fact the masses never look on them as their friends; for,my —_ * 
Lord, in the northern parts of India I found they ‘had quite as many political ie 
associations as ‘we have in these parts, but- no one ever thought of removing?" © — 
these: grievances of the ryots, which was) apparently to be done for the mere 
asking; I have received countless letters from the ‘Punjab, thanking me for the’ 
information my Hon'ble Colleagues have been’ pleased to convey on’ behalf 
of Your Excellency’s Government. These replies have* given great satisfaction 
and will lead to a speedy relief of these grievances of the people of those parts, 
which ndw turn out to be an imaginary grievance. ; 


“My Lord, the answer to my questions regarding the Registration of Partner- 
ship has disclosed a more curious state of affairs; the Council was supplied with 
copies of the letter from the Government to the Bombay and Calcutta Chambers ~ 
of Commerce, the replies of those two bodies and the final reply of Government 
being 33—4, dated 6th January 1909, To sum up briefly the interesting corre- 
spondence :—the subject of the Registration of Partnerships is admitted to’ be a 

blic necessity, it has been under consideration at various times during 
“he last 40 years, but hitherto it has not been found possible to devise a measure 
Suited to'the peculiar condition of business in India. ‘The Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce, tired out by waiting, got their legal advisers to draft a Bill 
which is sent to Government and which is sent by them for the opinion of the 
various Chambers of Commerce and is approved in toto by the Chambers of 
Commerce of Madras and Karachi, and subject to one single exception 
in each case was ‘dlso accepted by the Upper India and Rangoon Chambers of © 
Commerce,’ The Bombay Chamber of Commerce took a strong objec 
to it, and a mighty Government knuckles down to a single commerci 
against the almost unanimous approval of all the other commercial b 
India. Government sent back the draft Bill: to the Bengal Char 
Commerce’ for reconsideration and concludes their letter to the Chamber 
gtaph 8, as follows :—‘In conclusion | am to s#y that the Goy 
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“His Excellency the , Grand Master of ‘the Most 
‘Indian Empire is pleased to announce that under a 
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\ E IAL STATEMENT For 1909-1910. 


Ag ey ay -—_—~+——— 
ve PART I. 
Introductory. ery 


_ I present to the Council the Financial Statement for 1909-1910. It deals, according 
to the regular practice, with the closed accounts of last year, with the revised estimates 
pie year now ending, and with the Budget for the year which begins on the 1st of 
April next. s 4 ’ 

2. With 1907-1908 ended a decade of remarkable prosperity in our Indian finances. 
Nothing that occurred during the ten previous years checked the steady progress 
of our revenues; and even the famine of 1goo failed to interrup' the long. series of 
el Fy which it has been the good fortune of my predecessors to declare. But in the 
iddle of 1907 the position changed with the failure of the south-west monsoon, and when 
the year closed our revenues showed only a small margin of £306,c46 to the good. ‘The 
present year inherited a legacy of famine and its sequels. The spring harvest had been 
seriously reduced by drought ; the yield of wheat being estimated at 27 per cent. below 
the average, and the oilseed crop being at least 60 per cent. in defect. Trade was dull; 

. the foreign demand for, jute had been seriously curtailed; the cotton crop had been 
weak ; and quite one-third of the exports of Burma rice had been diverted to feed the 
famine areas in India, But, though such was the position at the moment, there 
pea to be hope of a speedy recovery. There had been an almost immediate’ 

ience after each of the disastrous years of 1297 and 1goo; and with a normal mon- 
soon in 1908, there ser med no reason why the vitality of our resources should not again 
assert itself after the famine of 1907-1908. The se 8 of persons in receipt of relief at 
the end of March was less than half of what it had been at the same stage of each of 
the previous famines. In the latter half of 1908-1909, large suspensions of land revenue 
were due for recovery; and on the assumption that normal conditions would be 
re-established in the autumn, it was antieipated that our railway earnings would revive, 
and our other chief sources of income improve. Sir Edward Baker accordingly 
budgeted for a surplus of £571,500. 

. The situation unfortunately has altered materially for the worse since his Budget 
was Seshedj ata instead of a small surplus, the year has ended with a large deficit. 
For this there are two outstanding reasons. The first is the protracted weakness in the 
agricultural conditions of the year. The area under the spring crops of 1908-1909 was 
‘small ; and though the winter rains were good if late, the outturn of the harvest in most of —* 
the affected provinces was not more than two-thirds of the normal. The areas most 
seriously affected were the United Provinces and the neighbouring States of Central 
India, but relief measures were also required in parts of the Central Provinces, Bombay 
and Bengal, and to a small extent in the Punjab aid Madras, On the 1st April 1908, 
there were 1} million persons in receipt of State relief in British India and nearly 
150,000 in Native States. The total did not fall below a million till the beginning of 
July. The monsoon rains were generally favourable and well distributed, and relief 

, Works were closed in most provinces by the end of September. On the whole, the ~ 
umn haryest was a good one, but the hopes which were at one time entertained of an 
meg temt Bese were partly disappointed by the early cessation of the rains. 
harvest now in hand were somewhat retarded by the dryness of the soil 
of rain during October and November. But a still more serjpus factor 
‘misfortunes was the severe outbreak of malarial fever in Northern India, 
considerable mortality in some tracts and greatly debilitated the agricultural 
mpering the harvesting of the autumn and the sowing of the spring crops. — 
e therefore, the rural prosperity of the year fell much short of what 













r entirely ‘to the agricultural conditions of 1908 that our reverses of | 
are attributable. They are partly also the outcome of a grave 
depression which is local or peculiar to India, but one of 
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those great reactions which periodically affect the whole of the civil ed we 
on our railway returns therefore that the characteristics of the year are mo 
impressed. The external trade of India has advanced during the last twelve 
by rapid and continuous strides, In 1816-1897 the aggregate value of our 
exports by sea was 198 crores of rupees ; in 1997-1: 08 it was 362 crores ; anc 
single one of the intermediate years the figure was higher than in the. preceding 
It has thus been the experience of India, after recovery from each of the last two great” 
famines to find itself in the steadily flowing tide of commercial prosperity. On this 
occasion, the tide has turned, and we have emerged from the famine to fi ourselves | 
swimming against the ebb. During the first ten months of the current year, the value 
of our external trade receded by 15 big cent.; and the internal commerce of the country, 
has been correspondingly depressed. The earnings of our railways, which are the — 
collecting agency for our exp rts and the distributing agency ‘for our imports, have as 
a consequence been ost seriously affected. Other departments of Government, wate 
also in their degree reflect the fluctuations of trade activity, have suffered similarly, — 
particularly the forests, customs, posts and telegraphs, and the mints. | Sipe oy Kies 
5. The net result of these two factors—the harvest failures within India itself and 
our exposure to an adverse tide in the world’s commerce ~ has been. that we expect © 
to close the year with a deficit of £3,720,500. 1 will presently examine this re in” 
Binal detail ; it is the result of a large number of plus and minus variations, 0 which, — 
owever, by far the greatest is the drop in our net railway receipts, which has reached © 
the high figure of £3,674,200. The’ estimates for the other heads of revenue and 
Seabtine which were framed a year ago have been closely justified on the whole, — 
and apart from the railway returns, we should have closed the year practically at 
equilibrium. If we could also eliminate certain unexpected military charges to which » 
reference will subsequently be made, our budgeted surplus would have been realized. 
The figures however must of course be taken as a whole, and | have no wish to 
underrate the gravity of the result. It has entailed wholesale retrenchment; it has" 
imposed a severe strain upon our cash balances; and it has apg that expansion 
in our programme of railway capital expenditure to which we looked forward in 
1909-1910, and which we confidently hope will be possible in better years. There are three 
considerations however to mitigate the not unnatural disappointment with which I place 
these results before the Council One is the consolation that we find in the misfortunes 
of our friends; for several of the wealthiest nations of the world are to-day in the same 
light as ourselves in having to face heavy deficits. Another is that the present deficit 
is the first that has occurred in India since 1897-198, when there was a shortage of over 
£3} millions. ‘The third consolation presents itself when we turn to the anticipated 
results of the coming year. a : ‘pe 
6 In 1909-1910 we have reason to expect a fairly satisfactory spring harvest, 
though the winter rains were very late in arrival and below the normal irl most pro-— 
vinces. The agricultural prospects are thus decidedly better than they were at this 
time last year. Unfortunately, however, the still leave something to be desired, and ! 
have to record some exceptions to tre te favourable outlook. The most important 
of these is North Bihar, where the monsoon rainfall was only about half the normal, and 
practically no rain tell in the cold weather. The monsoon crops were bad, and the 
outturn of the spring harvest will be poor. Regular relief operations have already 
been started in one district, and will probably be required shortly in some adjoining 
districts. The rainfall has also been deficient in Mirzapur and in some of the districts 
_Northern Oudh which suffered severely last year, as well as in portions of the Eastern 
Bengal districts adjoining Bihar. Relief works have already been opened in these tracts, 
and further measures will probably be necessary during the hot weather. It ‘is hop 


however, that famine relief will not be required on any considerable scale exce 
limited areas mentioned, and if the coming monsoon is favourable, those q 
country which were afflicted last year should be restored to their normal cc 


7. Apart from the agricultural outlook, there are other features in the coming 


which make caution imperative. We shall lose another slice of the opium re 
_ we are sacrificing in order to assist China in her great scheme of moral re 
markets continue overloaded with imports which the country’ has not yet 
are still high ; and the revival in trade which we all hope for will pas 
some of the Local Governments have not yet had time to adapt th r Sci 
to the change in the general prosperity, and must work to def 
least, means a large overdraft upon Imperial funds. ‘In all 


































: been no easy task. The occasion is one not for cheery 
or circumspection and economy ; and retrenchment is never wholly 
With the cordial assistance, however, of my colleagues who control the 
nding Departments and of the various Local Governments, | am in a 
a ‘to budget for a surplus of £230,900, without asking fora rupee of extra 
taxation. This result has been arrived at by close economy in every direction, and is 

, based on a_ temperate estimate of revenue, with the usual assumption of a normal 
monsoon. The surplus is extremely small, for it has been the practice to approximate a 


c 
of no inconsiderable ris 
judgment, however, so long as we believe that our difficulties are merely . 
temporary, it is wiser to take that risk than it would be to add to the burdens of the 
people or to borrow for the daily administrative work of the Government. 

_*~*8. There has beeri no change in the form of the accounts since last year, and] am 
able to present the figures without any sategiege <P romeo For the three years. 


udget fora margin of such narrow dimensions. In my 


which we are considering today, they stand as follows, after the exclusion of all Capital, 
Debt and Remittance transactions :— 


1907-1908 


Accounts. 


Revenue « . . : ‘ : : . ‘ + 91,003,275 
Expenditure charged to Revenue. . ; ° . A 70,697,229 


Surplus : ‘ 306,046 


———— 


1908-1909 
Revised, 


Revenue . . . . . . . . . 69,628,600 
Expenditure charged to Revenue. : Fi . 73)349,t00 


Deficit ° 2,720,500 
| 


19091910 
udget. 
& 
evenue . . . . . . - . . . 735759,900 
Expenditure charged to Revenue. s ‘ ’ . : 73,520,000 
Surplus . "330,900 ; 
—_—_—-——_—_—_—_ 


Accounts of 1907-1908. 


g. When the last Financial Statement was being prepared, ‘we estimated that the 

year 1907-1¢08 would close with an Imperial surplus of £235,400. The actual ascer- 

“tained surplus was £ 306,046. In the Provincial section, the revenue and expenditure 

were both somewhat higher than we had estimated : but the net result was not- materially 

diflerent. in the Imperial figures, however, there was a shortage of £109,129 in reve- 
‘nue, covered by a larger reduction.of £179,775 in expenditure, 

- 10. The decline in revenue is fully explained by the Railway results. The gross earn- 
ings of State railways fell short of our estimate by £131,047, and there was an increase 
of £291,084 in working expenses. The sharp decline in traffic during March on the 

Fast Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, and North-Western Railways was accompanied by 
a wee activity in renewals towards the end of the year upon most of the main lines. 

- The drop in net railway revenue was partly counterbalanced, however, by an improve- 
ment of £95,571 in the Imperial share of Land k evenue, the result of better collections 
in the United Provinces and advance realizations in several Bombay districts. We had 
also taken a cautious estimate of the revenue from Customs, xchange and Irrigation, 
and the actual receipts were £40,494, 434,511 and £36,491 respectively in excess 








bn alley Field Force ; the total reduction in comparison with our Revised Estimate under 
ce head being £104,713. There was also an improvement under Stationery and 


rore of rupees ( SoG): With our reduced cash balances, it involves the taking 
to 


11. The diminution of expenditure occurred mainly under Military charges, where 
“savings were eflected than we had foreseen, partly in the accounts of the Bazar . 
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other hand, the expenditure on the famine in the United Pre 

ur latest information had indicated, and the figure for Famine Relief 
of operalis Appropriation Report, which has just h 
€s full details of the ee accounts as closed and finally audited. 
“examined in Part II of this Statement. ey Ramey cals 
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Revised Estimate for 1903-1909. 
12. I proceed now to explain in more detail the current year’s figures, | 
particular to examine the deterioration which has led to an anticipate 
4571,500 being converted into a probable deficit of $ 3,720,500, I 
total decrease of £3,810,300 in revenue, and a total increase of £718,700 in 
ay ture: but £237,000 of the latter has been met by Provincial Governments 
pe their own balances or overdrawiny on ours, : Bet etna 
ge As I have already indicated, the drop in revenue is largely accounted for by 
falling-off of £3,674,200 in net railway earnings The ae chief shortages 
compared with the Budget Estimate of revenue are given below: but they haye 
more than counterbalanced by an improvement of 1,041,300 under Opium :— 








_ Defect of 
i ; ‘ maar Keer: 
Land Revenue by i ‘ ‘ 4 Ralanine Om, MOR 
Salt ; PRA PRAGA M oii 5. A 5 Rae . ‘ » 185.500 — 
Customs. . ar a ; ‘ ‘ : o ning r 148,000 
: Forests . 5 , i ‘ ‘ % ong 144,100 © 
Interest . 4 " ; ; ; , : ‘ ‘ a 88,500 io 
Post Office a i . ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ; 78,000 
q Telegraph 7 . : : ’ . : : i 85.900 
i Mint ‘ ‘ . i * 2 ; ; } ’ sdloee Rar 
i Irrigation ; = ; ; a ¥ é ; . ° Fat00. e\ 
_ 13. The failure of the winter rains in Bombay, and the partial drought i 

























Burma which experienced one of the worst seasons for many years, explain the s 
collections of Land revenue, which would have been still worse had the United Prox 
and the Central Provinces not succeeded in getting in a larger share of their 

suspensions than had been expected. On the Forest revenue also, famine left ‘its direct: 
mark, in the decreased demand for building timber and firewood ; though a variety of 
other and more local causes were simultaneously at work to weaken the market for forest 


\ 


produce, On the other hand, a saving of £3 , 500 is cted in Forest expenditure, 
14. The third great revenue Rad nase Sieisin ahora directly is Salt. 
since the recent series of reductions in duty began six years ago, there han bees 
annual increase in consumption. A point however. seers now to have been 
which the purchasing power of the people is affected much more by 
tions than by the purely nominal rate of duty. Under the stress of famine 
curtailment in the issues of salt began in Big last and c 1ed until A\ 
decline in these five months being 23% lakhs of maunds as compared \ 
period in 1907. When the ad -quacy of the monsoon seemed assured ins 
there was a great rush to fpent stocks, and during the lz yen mon 
year we expect that the issurs will be 25 lakhs of maunds_ 
1908. There will thus be, on the whole year, 










_ the main reason which has interfered 
_ United Provinces and Punjab 


which has suffered from climatic. indiana 10U 
. . 4 wi . it < 
| . Oh Pint, at at 2 y " ‘ t 
Best dispense with canal water, | 3 





ate : 


_, 15+ Under Customs, the fluctuations 
_ have been very large ; the two great distur 













seriously congested, and a sharp set-back has occurred 
tage of £200,000 on the original estimate, which followed 
Age sae On the other hand, we did not foresee 
y fall in the price of silver and copper gave to the 
: .. The case of bar silver is dealt with in a subse-- 
h ; but the increase in the purchase of copper has also been remarkable, 
hasbeen a striking advance in the imports of steel and machinery, both 
textile. On the whole we anticipate that the duty on metals ‘yield - 
n excess of our estimate, The inate for petroleum has been better than. 
ed, as well as for sugar, of which large quantities were imported from Jaya to 
ta short crop in India. Onthe other hand, the deficiency in last year’s rice’ 
harvest in Upper Burma, combined with the heavy shipments from Lower Burma to 
India, have resulted in a decline of £140,000 in our export duties. 
16, The other chief losses in revenue may be disposed of in few words. The 
- decline under Post Office and Telegraph is due, partly to trade depression, and partly, 
inthe case of Telegraph, to: the greater facilities which were given by administrative 
improvements for cheap messages. We are hardly in a position yet‘ to estimate the 
effect of the great change in the telegraph rates which took place on the rst of January. 
The fall in Mint revenue followed the total cessition of coinage from new silver, and the 
_ loss of seignorage thereon; bronze coinage and its profits being also curtailed by the 
7“ return of bronze from circulation after the stoppage of famine relief works. The 
|in Interest receipts is attributable to: the Secretary of State having smaller balances 
available in London for deposit at interest, and to the lower rates of interest which he 
obtained for them. aaa | ; ge eg ns 7 
17. Absorbing, all these.minor deficiencies in revenue, stands the great increase 
of £1,041,300 which we now expect in our Opium receipts for the year. About a 
fourth part of this has been gained by the high prices obtained for our Bengal opium ; 
as ae ee with caution for an-average sale price of R1,300 a chest, and we have 
pas 1,384. But the great bulk of the improvement arises from a remarkable 
Movement in the Malwa trade. The Budget assumed that 1<,100 chests of Malwa 
opium would pay pass duty during the financial year. It is now probable that the 
number will be nearer 35,000 chests. In accordance with our arrangements with China, 
we fixed 15,100 chests as the permissible export of Malwa opium for the calendar year 
1908, and 13,600 chests for 1909. The lim't for 19068 was reached at the end of August; 
and then began a wild rush to get opium down to the Bombay warehouse, in order to 
Secure priority for the 1909 shipments, and under the stimulus of the high prices which 
were then prevailing in the China market. Our warehouses were filled to overflowing, and 
large quantities of opium paid duty in advance without ever leaving Malwa. The permis- 
ible export for 1909 has virtually been completed, but the trade has shown no desire to 
remove the balance of duty-paid opium from our warehouses, which is now being held 
against the shipments for 1910, and the amount of refunds has been inconsiderable, 
Simultaneously with this windfall under revenue, we have had (see para rags 20) a 
large reduction in pein expenditure, owing to an unexpectedly sharp po ine in the 
icenses were taken out in 1908, and to a comparatively weak out- 
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ppy area for which 
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harvest. 
18. I turn next to the mournful tale of our Railway results during the current year, 
Web for gross earnings of roughly £20 millions, and for working expenses of 
15 millions : the probable actuals are £26§ millions and £16} millions respectively, 
the budget was based on the assumption of good seasons and returning Prosperity ; it 
the ‘usual allowance for increased mileage and the improvement of backward lines ; 
art 514 per cent. of the earnings for the cost of working, — a ratio which 
wer than in the previous year, but quis up to the ordinary requirements 
The year began dull, owing tv the weak wheat harvest ; but up to July there 
ial cause for anxiety, and we looked to jute and cotton to pull us through, 
les disappointed us however ; and from August onwards, right up to the end 
a of depressing traffic returns. The exports from Northern 
cally ceased, and the great accumulation of imported goods at the coast 



















2 heredraee Good winter rains and a satisfacto agricul- 
ught a belated rally ; but the rain had been unequal and late, 
ady hares rd 





to be felt. No marked improvement 
the Punjab begins to move, si 
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to move up-country. "When January closed, we were about . | 
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19. We have been doubly unfo : 
“ing expenses in the face of a alling revenue : 
-yevision in the pay of the staff ; h prices entailed I 

pensation; and the charges for coal on m« st lines were co 

Tad budgeted for. The orth-Western Railway suffered severely fro 
and substantial expenditure was required on repairs and temporary div 
speaking also there was unusual activity in betterment anc renewals, 
‘aguthoriies considered necessary for the safety and efficiency of the lines, a 
the lightness of the traffic aflorded a favourable opportunity. The subject 
examined in paragraph 55, and ‘details for individual lines will be found in 
‘this Statement. i Fa i i bePl BA eae 
20. On the Expenditure side, the chief variations which we expect from 
Budget figures are as follows :— Ky : 





oe 
x 


f 7 
by 


Miscellaneous Civil Charges ‘ 


' dnereases— Bee. Se: 
Land Revenue . BY ‘ y x ° 2,000 
Interest . . . . Jeu e . . 10 7,800 3 
Post Office . . . . . . . : G00 
Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments . 432.300 


2 & &-Se ) o Te Se 


; 259,100 


Poe gee Se mn os ee ee | 


at Relief... « . : : +} 132,200. 
rrigation . Oise . . . 3 4 00 oh git 
CI WORE: 9g nage ep Gout . see oF 
Decreases— bate 
Opium . . . . . . . . . . . 2 9,600 rege 
Telegraphs . . , . . : ° . . . 1800-75" 
Railways : Interest and other charges . ‘ > % ’ GisQdO" st 
Military Services 000s ie le, gape Henn nee neeaag 196,700 


a1. The excess expenditure is _wholly- Provincial. There is a small, sayin 
£58:3°0 on the Imperial allotments ; but the provinces, taken as a whole, have’ outr 
their grants by £ T17:000 This heavy extra outlay by Local Governments has add: 
to the difficulties of the year. I say so in. no tone of disparagement or complaint. 
The teverse in our fortunes came upon us before Local Governments had time to 
prepare for it. The large element of recurring expenditure in their finances ham aed 
them in retrenching with the necessar promptitude ; and most of them’ have h 
troubles of their own,—high prices, famine in some provinces, and the cost of deali 
with sedition or anarchy in others. We have now, however, impressed on all Loc 
Governments the paramount importance of economy, and | trust that in the futu 
we shall have their co-operation in full measure. aT, 

‘92. The compensation to low-paid Government servants for the dearness of food — 
grains has been a heavy drain on the Budget. The payments thus made are estimat 1 
at £597,900 (excluding the Army), and they are distributed among nearly: all 
heads which show an increase of expenditure in paragraph 20. ‘Vo this has t 
added the Royal bonus in commemoration of the assumption of the Govern 
of India by the Crown. It took the form of one week's pay to all permanent | 
employés on pay of R50 a month or under ; andis estimated t» have cost £14 
Apart from these general causes, large excess expenditure has occurred under C¢ 
Law and Police, in consequence of the special measures that have been necessa 
detecting and trying seditious offences. The excess under Irrigation is explai 
higher maintenance charges, and by monsoon flood damage in the Punjab. 

23. The charges for famine relief were unexpectedly swollen by the souks 
tress in the United Provinces, and by the recrudescence of scarcity in parts 
yore and in Bengal. There was also a small excess in the Central Pr 

am 





‘am glad of this opportunity of acknowledging the great economy wi 
famine has, been. combated in that coe iN char, Fok a kandied bir 
not appeared in the Budget is £6,700 for the remission of irrecoy 
advances in famine areas in tie United Provinces, “ 

: “a4. Among the charges for which the Imperial Government is 

‘the heaviest excess occurs under Interest, in consequence of the | 

lage some than we had anticipated. We have not had 
er derwriting and other miscellaneous charges of the £7} mi 
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|= tary of State floated in January last; 
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quarter of the current year. 
over the Budget, we can set : 
Mi Services,” and for which we are indebted to 
1mand -Chief’s ready assistance in enforcing all possible 
tions against the Mohmands cost us £126,700 for which we had 
the continued high prices of food and forage exceeded our B 
ge figure of £140,000, In addition to these demands came the 
for British troops to which allusion has already been made, and the rise 
the Indian Army. A large number of counterbalancing economies were 
| more precise narrative is given in Appendix II; Loa rig. 
measures for the re-organization and re-distribution of the Army — 
‘deferred in view of the general financial situation. The net result is 
‘budgeted expenditure which is shown above. pratense eee 
omy under the Railway head is partly the result of the Railway Com- 
natty ee ee si ” than we 90 beped thus pian % 
which we epee to have to pay them, But it is part! 
‘rate by which we calculate the interest of that on of pn 
eable to railways was worked out at a lower figure than we had 
et. The saving under Telegraph is mainly in capital expenditure _ 
‘ ent, “eT b ah ee. * Merch ia! 
cing figure at the end of the accounts which oe aed the surpluses 
Governments indicates that the net Provincial deficits are £237,000 
had budgeted for. ‘Ihe Punjab and Madras alone had anticipated 
, ifwe leave the special case of the United Provinces out of account, 
claim the credit of realizing one; the majority of the provinces 
larger deficits than they had foreseen. This, however, is ge 6 part of | 
e provinces—Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bengal and _ United 
deficits would have been very much greater, if it had not been for large 
yen from Imperial revenues. “The total amount so given without bu 


the difficulties of the year. The subsidy to the United vinces was m 
enish balances which had been entirely depleted by famine, and partly in 
grant for the new financial settlement, so that, by virtue of this 

1ce closes with a small surplus. The assignments to the other two 


in aid f their balances, which, plague, famine and other causes had a 
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The pay of the Indian is also_ ie 
ry last, and the additional chen which this 
savings which have 
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00 ; and it was to this that | referred in aph 21 as ially 






















































oe Land Revenue. Nearly all the 
Stamps, Excise, Customs and P 


i em re in revenue, and an i 
sources from which we expect 








receipts ; but all that they can yield is absorbed by a great 1 
On the Expenditure side there is a large rise in the Interes 
increase for Military Services. But these are more than met by 
charges and by heavy retrenchment on Civil Works. The o 
important and are mainly reductions, except notably under Police ar 
30. The Land Revenue receipts are expected tobe high in 
large famine arrears will be due for recovery in addition to the current di 
A careful estimate places the increase over the current year at ; 
Bombay contributes £385,700, the Punjab £342,500, and the Un 
$211,300. But more than the whole of this adv e accrues in the Im 
mainly owing to the cessation of the large special assignments — 
graph 27. For railway earnings we take a figure Rae millions a 
current year. This does no more than place our railway activity where it 
been in 1908-1909 if conditions had been normal, with a small ex 
the increased mileage. The provision for working expenses is 1 per 
the gross receipts, which postulates cheaper coal and a less active programme of 
als and repairs then most of the railways have sued in the current year. 
~ gr. Under Excise, a head which usual y suffers in famine years, we 
' substantial increase, mainly as the result of improved control, higher 
and the continued substitution of licit for illicit consumption. forest 
head where we expect a recovery from a temporary set-back. In the rec 
Customs we assuine a subsidence under silver but heavy payments on the 
Burma rice anda moderate revival in the general import trade. Better trade 
should give- us the improvement of £129,700 for which we budget under F 
but the Telegraph figure provides for no rise over the current year, in— 
the uncertainty of the effects of the new tariff. The Miscellaneous head 
qe which we expect the Port Commissioners of Calcutta to pay us for a 
the Mint land, and by about £31,500 from the sale of cloth which was ma¢ 
Government by weavers on famine relief in the Central Provinces. Mode 
ments under Salt, Stamps and Interest are taken as incidents of more normal 
32. Our Opivm policy in the coming year will be in consistent adherence to our 
promise to China, and our exports will again be reduced by ten per cent. The very 
unsettled prospects of the industry, the repeated alarms of local monopolies in Chin 
and the speculative character of much of the Malwa trade, make it very : 
forecast our receipts. We intend however to sell 42,300 chests of Be 
during the financial year, for which we assume an average price of R1,350 
Malwa we surmise that between 8.000 and 9,000 chests will pay pass duty 
__ tion for the shipments of 1911. The net resu't isa very heavy drop 
_ total receipts as compared with the artificially inflated income of 
For the future the position remains as described. by Sir Edward 
Financial Statement. We continue to reduce our exports until 191 
question will be re-examined with reference to the eS ¥ 
its reforms. While bearing evidence to the strength of a 
in certain classes of Chinese society, the reports which 
regards the curtailment of cultivation and production in 
has been under the enquiry of the International Commi 
~ last month, and at which the int: rests of India were 


ings «f the Commission have n reac h 

























year. 
gua ag a fall in the price of food grains, in consequence of 
considerable economies in all our departments, both civil and 
ctically all our civil departments except Police, Education, Medical, * 
ent of a general nature is being enforced, e,g., under Stationery. 
expect a saving of £64,500. The main contraction of expen: = 
urs under Civil Works, where the allotments are £303,600 less than bay 
nditure of the current year, in consequence ofthe efforts of Local». ri | 
restore their finances to equilibrium. Under Opium there is a saving | 
to the: reduced area and production as ig ee in the poor 









































bs expenditure is inevitable under Interest, as a consequence of 
of oe public debt; secondly, the larger amount of capital which 
‘ompanies will raise and deposit with Government ; and thirdly, 
urchase of the Madras Railway, the full charges on which 
erat time next year. Anvther considerable increase of Sy 
for under Protective Works. Their claim to liberal treatment. 
eed funds available for them were limited during the current. year, 
of reorganization is responsible for the growth in Police charges. Increased 
primary instruction in Bombay and upon secondary schools in Burma 
ith the Dacca Training College, to raise the figures under Education ; while ; 
are enhanced by a more active p pear vd of sanitation. I 
here rem the group head “ eran sie tas * which shows a net me 
| £150,500. The rise in the pay of the Indian Army would alone account 
se of & 353536 , the full year’s payment of Si th 426,600 being provided 
there have been extensive savings in other directions, and the Arey. has 
inh vustoface alean year, —— 
which Provincial revenues have played in the retrenchments et the 
apparent from the foregoing remarks. The result is that five -. ‘ 
a small surplus on the year's working ; while of the others, Eastern F3-| 
vais shows a serious deficit. It has exhaus'ed its balances and 
upon Imperial resources,—an exceptional position to which we have 
n the ground of the special difficulties which attend the administration “a 
ce, and partly because it is working under a temporary ‘financial af 
stands: rin need of revision. Py ieege ky 
; has made it cl coe 
‘or to indlge in any remissions of taxation. The 
we | to allot to Local Governments are in ] 
Pos, ome the subsidy of 1p aeson Ga pe 
: the schemes initiated on the advice of the 
Foret ae amounts which we have provided are :— yg, 
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8. 1 append ‘the lisual statem ; 
nied their various heads during the f 











































1905-1906 = Sw + | 19867,130| 551,970 
“ee ce 
=” 1906-1907 * . . . 19,657,845 662,368 


1907-1908 =. «~~ | 18,647,533 | 485,024 
1908-1909 (Budget) 18,972,500 | 473,300 
1908-1909 (Revised) —s_s «| 19,100,100 | 473,100 


1909-1910 (Budget) » « «| _-19,350,900 | 473,800. 


9. In paragraphs 6o-to 67 of his Financial Statement for 1907-1908, m 
ra at the edt of the system which has prevailed in the last five years o 
large schemes of military expenditure from a special annual grant. F 
prior to 1904-1905 a large amount of expenditure had been incurred on sp 
designed to improve the efficiency of the wins but the funds available 
from year to year, and the objects to which they were devoted were 1 
settled plan. In 1904 His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief put 
_ ‘programme for the reorganisation and redistribution of the army, and in 
_ the economical completion of this programme it was decided to provide 
succession an annual grant of £2,000,000 (subsequently incre ; 
_ Military Works expenditure, to £2,167,000) for special military 
fe 40. This grant was, however, to provide not only for 
programme, but also for all other special expenditure 
with the army that might be required in the five 
confined to new expenditure, but had also to meet the 
measures carried out from to , onwards. | Thea 
was thus automatically reduced with the completion of each 
% involves recurring expenditure. In consi » ag 
“from the special grant, the cumulati 
has to be roe in eee cf ° 5p Eee oe 
41. tual expenditure from the speci nt 
1 is ex to ean to £8,216,000, and pots : 
so far attained on the measures which are expected to 


. 


year is £655,100 a year. Of the 

8 ae measures ees. 30 pe 

t £271,400, or than ha 

to such measures. The balance — 
measures which in any modern army 
42. It may be of interest to com 
ceding five years, Previous to 19¢4- 
in China and South Airica had been 
€ sums were spent on the 
factories, and_ various 
expenditure in the 
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ining recruits from England has recently been increas 
, and quite unconnected with the Commander-in-Chief's r 
these extra charges, coupled with a decline in general r 
t necessary to reduce our special military expenditure. Bd ay estas 
‘as now been decided to abolish the special grant and practically to revert = 
m which was in force prior to 1904-1905. We have thus arrived at the clogs 
fant chapter in the history of military finance in India, and | therefore give _ 
ary of the principal reforms which have been carried out in the» last 


* 


personnel, the strength of the Army has been increased ty 8 
irtillery> and Royal Field Artillery Ammunition Columns, 2 batteries of 
) Artillery and 1 Railway Company of Sappers and Miners, and the 
Artillery and Royal Field Artillery establishments have been considerably 
‘consequence of the iniroduction of new quick-firing guns ; the Mountain 
- Artillery units have been reorganised and placed on a more efficient foot- 
al battalions of Gurkhas have been raised in replacement of other classes 
s ; the Indian Army Reserve has been substantially augmented; and 350 
ers have been added to the Indian Army. . 
dg equipment, the rearmament of our Royal Horse and Field Artillery 
: 18-pr. quick-firing guns, is nearly completed; and our stocks of artillery = 
all arms ammunition, maxim guns, rifles, and war equipment generally, have been 
derably augmented. The manufacturing power of our Ordnance Factories has 
largely expanded. Our transport has been strengthened by the addition of 13 mule ~ 
ia reserve of 4,000 carts, A reserve of cavalry horses has been provided. 
cal equipment has been much improved, and 56 Field and 11 General 
and 15 sets of X-ray apparatus have been added to our mobilisation stores, 
ry equipment has been similarly improved, and 6 additional Field Hospitals 
ore Depét have been organised and exupeee } me 
. To provide for the withdrawal of troops from outlying stations and their cone — 
centration at strategical centres, additional accommodation has been constructed at 
etta, Nowshera, Abbottabad, Jubbulpore, Ahmednagar, Jhelum, Sialkot, Jullundur, 
Dehra Dun, Lansdowne, Meerut, Delhi, Jhansi, Beleaum and Maymyo, : 
mong other miscellaneous measures, a Staff College bas been established 
anew arsenal has been located at Kirkee ; electricity has been installed at 
sks for British troops; the operations of dairy farms have been con- — 
extended ; a new troopship (the R. 1, M.S. Northbrook) and five smaller _ 
been provided in replacement of obsolete vessels of the Royal Inéian 


the programme of Special Defences at our chief ports has been practically S 


g the course of the c 2 be it became necessary to restrict expendi- © 

te several unfores tges, which coincided with a falling off in 

3. The Revised Estimates include £140,000 for the cost of food and 

above the exceptionally i provision made in the Budget, 

n additional payin to the War Office in respect of the cost of — 

.and reliefs for the British Army in India, and £73,300 0n account of — 
‘free firewood granted to the Indian Army from 1st January — 


Hie aS 


Esti 


ure of £818, Piiaccoieae 
Muceiietatas these heavy 
iad alga 



















| 3.854734 | 5:121,300 | 5,048,067 





«| 3,246,066 3,663,073, 3)526,066 


ROE 











years 
cia Pc in current fs 
bs “year . ‘ | §90,800 | 215,057 | 176,667 
Be P TOTAL . | 7,188,600 8.999430 9,650,800 
2, On the sat March's 1908 the ‘total length of open tne 
rapt saad 2 the 3 to gauge as follows :-— 
i ¥ : 5’ 6” gauge 4 be Pires tty Vamps tetera eee Bp . : . 


Metre » . . . . Mgnt . 
Special gauges (2' '6” and a') . : say 


2 
i 
% : 
ad 53: on. the current year we have added to these seen the f 


. 16" season 555), aoe: Nan ea 
7 f etre i RR ane ee SAA 
et Special gauges (2' 6 and 2! ihe ig me Pie ae 


eka the ensuing ind we hope to incr ety 1 


IS 54. In the current year the return on 
pers ‘as compared with 4°75 per cent in 1 7-19 

_ ratg-of interest inact gett pl have taken for 
x 33 31 per om but we have also annuities 

the cost of land and other minor debits to our t 
which takes all these factors into c 
1898-1899, our railway system has been wot 
55. The conditions which have led to th 
y; and the only point which requi 


I oe Our expert advisers 
n - of raising the 































1909 we expect to have 54,942 miles — 
constructed'te command 47,300,000 acres - ura 
irrigate close on 22 million acres during the: ant 

-. 60. In addition to the canals in operatio re are alt 
either under construction or awaiting sanction or being 





% 





advisers of the Government. Of these 14 are productive — 
are designed to irrigate 3°24 million acres _ ion acre: 
pei cost of 144 and 29 crores, respec The former are. 






















return of &4 per cent on the a. PBR lb aL eR 
- €1, The most important work in progress is the Triple Canal Pr 
which fully utilises all the available labour in the northern part of th 
_ «proyress continues to be satisfactory and is in advance of that 
_ project estimate. It is expected that two of these three large c 
Fithin three years’ time. On the Upper Swat Canal, the hydre 







Sigs supplying wer to drive the drills for the Malakand tunnel are app 
The Nar Nullah irrigation work in Baluchistan was sanctioned durin 
Ee been begun. The reservoir of this work will store 420 million cubic _ 
__ an average 3,268 acres annually, besides being very largely utilized for the i 
of Quetta Cantonment. Me saoaliciny tee dias ons hse 
62. Of the works which are awaiting sanction, the most important 
roject in the Centra] Provinces. This project provides for the construction 
» store about 9,000 million cubic feet of water, with the necessary canal 
ies for the irrigation of 263,400 acres annually, at a capital cost of 
eae e tract which the work will serve has suffered severely in the past fr 
the work is one which will possess great protective value. iat 
ete 63. In the Punjab, surveys are in progress in connection with th 
ili irrigation of both British 














ise the surplus water of the Sutlej for the i 
ative State territories in Bahawalpur and Bikanir. Two other n€ 
portance are also being investigated, »/s., the Sardah-Ganges-Jumna F 
Sind Triple Canal Scheme, ‘he former contemplates the irrigation of 
$7 Moradabad and Badaon Districts, which have not hitherto been al 
_ increase the irrigation on the (‘pper and Lower Ganges 2 Pong. 








additional supply for the Western Jumna Canal in the 
promises to be productive, is likely to bri 200,000 — 
inyolve an outlay of about 7 crores of rupees, Ng 
4 64. A reference to the Sind project 1 ra 
Financial Statement. Preliminary forecasts show e 
_ British territory will cost from 10 to 12} crores, The work 
- remunerative, and its inception is due to the great need 

_ Sind and the precarious character of the present system of irrig 

























‘Ways 
The Ways and Means of the 
tatement. Put in its simplest form, 


athe; : 
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ps the discharge of permanent or floating debt ; and our net out-- 
d advances to public bodies, agricul and the like, 
09-1910 our requirements will £11,000,000 for capital outlay 

works, and £308,600 for the discharge of permanent debt. 
ry of famine advances, our loan and advance account will bring us 
2,300 : which may accordingly be set off against our liabilities, thos 
11,026,300. As provision for this amount, we have the £230,900 


j £29 ,600 which we appropriate from the famine grant ; £2,823,700 - 


; eS has still to receive out of the sterling loan floated by him 
in January ; £853,500 of unfunded debt; and £416,500 of net deposits and remit- 
nees. These items total to £ 4,620,200 and leave us still to find £6,406, 100. This 
we intend to do by borrowing 2} crores of rupees or £1,666,700 in India, and by 
ising £2,400,000 through companies in England. The remainder, v/s., £2,330,400, 
will accrue by a reduction in our general cash balances. We have to build up our- 


treasury resources in India: but our balance in England is at present high, owing to 


US 


the recent sterling loan. We expect to close on the gist March rgto with £12,262,523 © 


in our treasury in India and £3,328,689 in England. 

~ 67. The announcement regarding borrowings is made subject to the usual reserva- 
tion, and the Government of India retain full discretion to vary the programme, as now 

declared, in any way and to any extent that may be thought advisable. 
"68. The present intention of the Secretary of State is to draw bills on India for 
16,200,000, but this also is subject to a similar reservation. The figure represents a 
orecast of the Secretary of State’s requirements ; but additional bills will be sold, so 

far as may be, if needed to meet the demands of trade. ; 


Note Circulation. 


69. The statements below give the usual information concerning the note circula- 
ion: the Government balances with the Presidency Banks. The first of the two 
statements shows separately (1) the gross circulation, or the total value of the notes 
— which we hold coin, bullion or securities, and (2) the so-called net circulation, 
which excludes the notes held by the Reserve Treasuries, and by the Presidency Banks 
at their head offices. 

* 
Circulation of Currency Notes. @ 


[Lakhs of rupees.] 










1907-1908, 


- . | Gross CIRCULATION. 

Avertite . ° . . . 
num ‘ . . . . 

Minimum . . . . . 


Net Circunarion. 


Maximum. Pipe Te 
Minimum . . . . 


ee ‘3 i Government Balances with the Presidency Banks. 


eae te ees [Thousands of rupees.) 








1906, 1907. 1908, 1909. 











\ | 

2,6o.ga : 2,93:99 280,83 3104.47 | 3,01,34 | 291,75 
y ‘40 | 3i8t,06 | 548,00 | 3.84387 

| 2,97,68 | 3,12,84 | 2,86,91 


313,50 | 3,21,39 | 2,07,84+ 
3,48,60 sf! “4 


| 


ay 


- 


. both on purchased silver and the re-minting of withdrawn rupees—was 





th Sgparet 


bs 


- features recur : the true circulation is 2 


_ far as rupee coinage is concerned, for some time to come. at 
_+ 42, During the earlier part of the year, the Calcutta Mint was busily. « 


Pk 94. In the Pinanchll Statechentiet 
yo apie which in the autumn of 1907 broke the even 
value of the ru ecedi ahs 













cir ion was. in 18 189) ie 
_ inmgor-1902; both of these having 
while the lowness of our general b 
which we keep in our reserve treasuries, ‘ sno reast 
the popularity of our paper currency ; indeed, the demands | 
ners ee ; Sopa re 7 - been ree pisived on 
urma in the range of the universal five- f 
further advance are now engaging the attention of the Government. 


























Be rae Coinage and the Mints. — 
Pry ee eotea™ (Ci ae ale ite 
' 7”, The Sa outturn of the rupees at the Mints during each of the 

has been as follows :— ae baal ie 


‘ ‘ ie 4 


1904-1905 « . . . . . . . . . 
a 1905-1906 . ° . Ree ryhty 4 ‘ a ‘ ‘ 
: 1906-190 . . . O% . . . . 44 9 
1907-190 . Catt . “6 . . . . . ‘ 
1908-1909 (Estimate) rf . oS is Nd Ae a 


As soon as exchange began to set against us in November 1907, and 

Council Bills to decline, the output of the Mints was curtailed ; the purchase 

silver had been stopped some months before. The coinage of bullion already 
rovided a certain amount of work until'the beginning of April 1908, w 


then, there has been no coining of new silver; though the heavy accumu 
_ uncurrent coin in our treasuries compelled’us to start re-minting them last © 
Most of the uncurrent coin has been now worked off ; and the Mints must remain | 


the coinage of bronze, for which there was a great demand in the areas of fa 
With the closing of relief works, the coins began to return from circulatio 
is very little doing at present. In the Bombay Mint the production of 

nickel has been actively continued, and the output for the year is expectes 
millions of pieces. The demand for this useful coin is’ well “maintained, t 


has been a slight reaction in the United Provinces after the large issues for 
outlay last year. Up to the end of January 15 millions of pieces with a 
of lakhs of rupees, had been taken at our treasuries, Bom 

but most of the other parts of India—and now Bengal in— —are tal 


to the coin, A groundless rumour that Government meant to withdraw the: 
checked the circulation in Burma for a time; and counterfeits are occa 
but they are usually ‘a attempts and easy of detection. We recent 
to be made as to the possibility of a -anna nickel, though Gove 
_ intention of taking any further steps in the matter. until the popularity. 
coin is thoroughly established. mitseee Bic Beeb wa Re hatte 


: "Exchange. | 
a year ago, my 





had 






rsued cc he pi 






of exch 
in America’ 


to 












4 A crores ‘to ie 
ol Stat ad sm roiahe of bills or more, 4 

loes_ in Ma drawings for that month dropped to the negligible 
India been fortunate in a good spring harvest, recovery might : 







been a twelvemonth earlier, harvest of food grains 
short; high prices pointed to pet ‘stocks; and there would 


rt trade had not yet had time to adjust itself, and the inrush 
metals, sugar and treasure continued, as well as heavy arrivals of 
nelatheges thus combined to pull down exchange, elf 

it dropped below specie point. The a ement w is | my predecessor 
once came into ion; and on the following morning a notice was 
the Government of India were prepared to sell sterling bills on London 
to a limit of £500,000, The offer was continued until the close of 
the improved agricultural prospects restored exchange to normal health, 
was to offer £500,000 every week, raising the amount to £1,000,000 
yhen the market seemed to require additio assistance, There were only 
which the tenders exceeded our allotments, and it is believed that the 


















the middle of August, although we kept our offer open as a precautionary 
tial amounts in the opposite direction. 
into the silver branch of the Gold Standard Reserve in India; the Secretary of 


withdrawals of gold from the Reserve in London,—a wate 
ng out of securities with a face value of £8,100,497, besides 


















nt of all 

ré we withdrew 12 crores of rupees from circulation in India ; but we did so. 

ost 0 fom our gold reserve in on (exclusive of our currency gold) to 
: t is most sincerely to be hoped that a succession of better years 


a heavy import of bar silver on private account. When it became 

autumn of 1907. Mbat the Government of India would require no more silver. 

the near future, there was a sharp fall in the price of the metal. Sand 
‘consumer, was experiencing a surfeit of silver for the time being ; 
rance and Germany were not hoes in appreciable quantities. _ 


the whole ‘of the current. year it has been 


econprene ts dui 
‘or some time touched 22 pence, the lowest 


ee wie 












- last, London see to Bombay the largest. 


‘monsoon of 1907 now to exercise its mali influ. . se, 
The export of oil-seeds in in January and Tabriary wae less fe 


for export in the following autumn. "To these changed 


on the 25th 


of all genuine remitters were adequately met. Applications for bills _ Ss 
for another month; and in September the Secretary of State began to ns pciaee of 


‘the five siete (April to August 1908) ‘of our fight against the fall in exe 
; bills for a total anna of £8,058,000,". hes ar value of the bills 


accruing interest. During the first five months of the current 
: to recoup this very serious depletion, and to place our Gold Standard — 


the minor linens which aggravated the eflects of the adverse balance 


32 pence an race in August to 24 pence in December, 1 bh ot 


‘result has been a remarkable stimulus to the — 
left England for India; and this’ record was 
iseatly heticved tht ee 




























“© 76. From September or 


- 
; 
» Met 
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+5 


att 


_ adding to it in favo years, 








neers Except for some small amounts of sovereigns which 
1 


~ impracticable to collect with promptitude large quantities of gold, even 


__ the duty of building up our stock of gold at the earliest opportunity, < 



























































rs. The rush of piece 
disquieting excess of imports be 
almost stopped the Secretary of Sta 
became decidedly more favourable towards 
there was a material change for. the bett 
mainly to a tardy curtailment in imports ; 
trade; and the prospects of the spring 
4s. atid. and the wel drawings at the 
the high figure of 150 lakhs, the heaviest lot record. 
course continue, and during the long period of waiting for the winter 
some signs of nervousness ; but the Secretary of State has been able t 
now, and the rate of exchange shows no signs of again receding from 
77. A regrettable, though entirely natural, feature of the period 
reviewing has been the exhaustion of the Government supply of 
are frequently heard of the scarcity of gold in circulation, « Thave se 
suggested that Government has Si the manufacture of sovereigns 
they found it not profitable enough! The fact of course is that no gold 
and that we are wholly dependent on the ordinary operations of trade 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns. When our exports are active and excl 
isa free natural flow of gold into India, the sovereigns coming en be 
course of a tri ar adjustment of her liabilities in Europe. When, on 
export is dull and imports abundant, the tendency would be for gold to flow « 
on balance. The latter has been the condition of affairs in the current 
import of gold bullion has declined, though not more than might be expe 
large competitive purchases of bar silver. But the inflow | 
stopped. During the last five years, the annual average import was ; 68 
to the end of December of this year, it was barely £} millions. — The natural 
a run upon the stock held by Government. The ceed to demand 
export was checked by the freedom with which we sold gold bills on London 
for internal use was drawn out from our currency offices until we could giv 
In October 1907, when our troubles began, we held £4} millions in our curren 
treasuries, and mints in India; in April last, our stock had fallen to £2} 
September, it dropped below £1 million; and it is now rj He the 
of £100,000. So long as. we issue sovereigns at par, and they sell in 
a premium, the result could not be otherwise. We are receiving pre 
ee! from outside, and the consequence is that we have been, compel 
further issues. No additions to the gold in circulation can now be expected 
revival in exchange stimulates the natural import. 1 may note incidentally 
ficance of the steadiness shewn by the export figures during all: 


ostensibly for export, there has practically been no increase in the 
form either of coins or of bullion ; partly of course because the inflow has 
also because the comparative absence of the banking habit in the c 


be exported at a profit. : Sataale 
78. The Council will not expect me to dwell on the obvious: 

the events of the year, Whatever else they have taught us, they 
strated that the Secretary of State and the Government of India r 
ce of supporting exchange to the extent of our available resources. ~ 
to the necessity for husbanding and developing those resources, and part 


mee acts 





sro gade at the Begining 
1896-1897. The conversi 
eat ps of the process at 






in In per par in 1889 to over 107 in 18 
tl pk tiple aed pom 3.0 
Tipe focther reduction of interest, and the first step in this 

- annual loan in 1896—4 crores on. this Agim 
5 al eat success, being subscribed several times cs a 
of 103. ~ On the str of this, several outstandin; ing 3 
hich there had been no tee, were convert Oe 
extent of about 5 crores; and subsequently 2 crores more of 
Gb put in the Paper Currency Reserve. These operations, 
so a changed. The great famine of 1896-1 
e. Money became Sed dear, The Abie of © 
vin” ‘the last. half. "ee 1896, fro ot, Be per cent to a cent, 
ion from Christmas 1896 June 1897. result 
aoeat securities, Within a year after the flotation of our 
per cent stock was down to par, and our 3 per cents were 
Government were thus compelled to revert to 
and we have mere SV oa vay at 3 per cent in 


betters in 1899, the. 

tale has passed weber the public were satisfied nth this 
reover, | ‘the stock is comparatively small in amount: Much of it is 
y trustee investments, charitable endowments, and the like. There is no 
sal i able to add to it by further borrowing at 3 per cent, | _ 
a apes! market for ‘the stock, and whatever po 
se ice fell to 78 or 79, and has recently — abe 
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1499.376 Fegan -17,40,000 
1,59,86,051 | 1,65,52,000 | 1,69,00,000 
387,39.974 4:14:70,000 | 4,03,00,000 $5000, 


2,01,74.714 2,03,30,000 | 1,99,20,090 2,01,30,000 
2,02,05,720 | 2,99,50,000 | 2,93,03,000 | 2,09,14.000 


$30.49, 1,27.000 | 6,59,00,000 | 6,90,70,000 
Tis se700 Paes 2,45,+8,000 | 2,94,40,000 


23,54,850 22.40,000 | _ 23,22,000 |. _ 23,00,000 
sini Slrhee | tia esha 
31,17,47,000 $206 ba: 

———— ORRIN 

1,63,05,000 | 1,61,79,000 


29,54.42,000 | 31,34,81,000 


























that area having been a total failure ; and for the province as a 
showed a tage s peo In Bombay also the results have 
ing : the collections at the beginning of the year were weak and t 
later rain has affected the crops for which the revenue is coming ng 
month, Inthe United’ Provinces, on the other hand, the ns 
heavy famine arrears were er pursued, and the Budget estimate has 


exceeded. For next year, these ‘ima 





mW 


rovinces and Bombay again ts 
recovery of arrears; and the same cause, though in a minor degree, swells 
figures of the Central Provinces and Punjab. In the other provinces, 
conditions are assumed. - : astra 2 
On the expenditure side, the compensation for dearness of grain has far 
outrun the Budget provision, owing to the persistence of high prices. The 
Royal bonus accounts for most of the rest of the excess, and there were also un- 
expectedly heavy charges for survey and settlement operations in the Punjaband = 
Madras. In next year’s ti i the bonus payments will be absent, and =~ 
provision for grain compensation has been made in most provinces for only a 
part of the year, and altogether omitted in others. The savi on ti 
accounts however have been partly counterbalanced by the extended programme 
of survey and record revision in the two Bengals. 
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Inia. 
Revenue— 
oe Sale of 36 P ‘is 

um . + | 7:05:53010 | 7,34,32,57 60,209,825 | §:96; 517,000 1,05,000 
-Bombay—Pass Fees.| —85,41,000 775800 93,07,208 90,60,000 2,10;00/000 752,00,000 


Excise Opium and 


other Revenue 29,37,084 | 32,00,147 | 33:37,761 39)13,000 | 37,460,000 39.45,000 





8,20,31,694 | 8,49,07,922 


Tota. R 7,85,74,786 | 7,26,43,000 | 8,82,63,000 | 6,62,40,000 
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5,600,528 


5»408,780 





‘Equivalent in Sterling . 


Expenditure— 
Payments to Culti- 



































vanors, ineduding | ms 
pure um | 2,58) 2,61,60,116 | 225581149 | 1,98,00,000 }. 1564,91,000 | 1441,50,000 
Other Charges . 25145:7 25y14,101 | 24,57:332 |  24)46,000 | 22,009,000 "22}08;000 ‘ 
rode ee St eae Pw Ne EC ERS - citi hees nage “ae 
i ¥ > 
Torar India —- KR} 2,85,60,201 | 2,86,74,217 | 2:50,15+481 | 2,22,96,000 | 1,87,00,000 1463,58,000 
Meda a ee 
. n | 
Equivalent in Sterling . 1,890,680 1,911,615 1,667,699 1,486,400 1,246,700 1,090,500 Oye 
ENGLaND. " . 
Other Charges  £ 1,761 1,677 1,742 1,200 1,300 900 ‘ 
Torat 4]. 180a441| 1,913,092 | 1,669,441 
Statistics— , 
‘Bengal— 
Cc sold 
Average price 
Chests . 
Chests in Balance, 
. March 31 it 
Reserve, ber 
I . . 
Bombay— 
Chests passed for 
. Rate of duty 








“ga. The remarkable fluctuations under this head have already been 
in paragraphs 112 and 131. The price of Bengal opium touched 





|. 








a chest in May, but except for.a partly speculative rise in October and November 
‘it has ruled under Rs. 1,400, and there has been a falling tendency towards the 
end of the year in consequence of the heavy ex from Bombay in January, 

The average, however, has been Rs. 84 a chest r than the Budget, and the 

result is an vement of 384 lakhs in the total receipts. The rush of Malwa 

opium to pay duty, which tollowed the announcement of the limitation of exports, 
caused an enormous excess over our budgeted receipts. Inthe single month of 

September a larger number of chests passed the scales than had paid duty in the 

whole of 1905-1906 or 1906-1907. Nearly the full amount for which we anticipate 

that export will be permissible in 1910 has already been passed for duty. 
During the remainder of the calendar year we expect to sell 3,600 chests of 

a ea every month, reduced to 3,300 chests inthe first quarter of 1910. 

On the figures of previous years an average price of Rs. 1,350 is anticipated. 

The Malwa receipts will show a sharp re-action after the current year’s activity. 

_ The expenditure of the department is falling much more rapidly than we 
had expecte , owing to the great curtailment in cultivation, paceulany in Bihar, 
where it is being voluntarily abandoned. 






Revenvus. 




















































Northern India (a) 1,48,51,309 | 1,46,41,087 | 1,12,53,267 | 1,15,50,000 | 1,08,00,000 
Burma (5) 7 17,47,821 | 17,30,510 | 18,6y,525 | 19,25,000 | __19,75,000 
Eastern Bengal (0) 18,47,715 | 19,51,587 | 14,63,247 | 17,78,000 | 14,50,000 
Bengal (4) . 1,53,38,361 | 1,60,88,611 | 1,07,88,894 | 1,16,55,000 | 1,10,25,000 
Madras (a) 1,57,89,722 | 1143,38,019 | 1,22,52,898 | 1,11,00,000 | 1,08,00,000 
Bombay (a) oti 1,66,90,777 | 1,24,56,986 | 1,30,25,000 | 1,22,00,000 










1,60,71,215 


6,54+49,591 






















5,00,84,820 
3,338,988 


Totar R| 6,56,46,143 4,82,50,000 


Equivalent in Sterling . 


§,10,33,000 








3,402,200 





3,216,700 








Cuareogs. 
India Sagal 51,03,000 | §1,24,080 
Equivalent in Sterling . 341,6v0 


England . . 


358,800 


4;67,20,000 






Total consumption Mds, 4,07,29,000 4:30,86,000 | 4,43,50,000 | 4,71,92,000 | 4,45,25,000 


ee ee 





(@) Chiefly excise on local manufa ~~ (8) Chiefly duty on imported salt. 


153. The consumption declined very materially during the first half of the 
year, but recovered later, and is now expected to be slightly in excess of the 
consumption in 1907-1908. Owing to the greater employment of the credit 
system, however, there is a decrease in the year’s receipts, and the ifmprovement 
which was expected in the Budget has not been realized. In next year, the 
credit system will be open to all India for adoption, instead of being restricted 
to Madras and Bombay as at present; but it is not-expected that the revenue. 
will thereby be materially postponed except in Bengal. Elsewhere an increased 
consumption is i ac nN as the result of revived prosperity,—particularly in 
Northern India and Bombay. 
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3,96,15:393 | 4:0237,343 | 422,¢6,739 









Paper — p ky 
“Bamps , | 185,24,420 1.93998.990| 206,709,877 
Other Revenue 141343], 1008.83 
1 oe pewet 6 
Equivalent in Sterling « 

_ CHARGES, 

India ‘¢ 4177439 


"31,820 


Equivalent in Sterling . 
‘ 107,280 


England (Stores) 
Tora £ 128,164 | 

















186,266 139,1€9 








154. The Budget of the current year provided for the usual large 
Stamp revenue, which was not fully realized, however, in Burma .and— " 
owing mainly to the dullness of trade. In the Central Provinces the estimate, 
which was pitched low on account of famine, proved unduly cautious, and in the 
Punjab increased litigation and the rising price of land enhanced the receipts 
beyond expectation. For next year, a considerable recovery is assumed in engal, 
with normal progress in the rest.of India. Inthe current year’s Rudget, the 1 
of stamps supplied to the Postal Department was shown under this head, 
charge has now been classified in its proper place. The English charges 
present year have been unusually high, in consequence of heavy 
necessitated by the decision to use postage stamps on telegrams, 


EXCISE. 

































Accounts, Accounts, 
1906-1907. 1907-1903, 
























Revenvuk, 
Central Provinces and por. 83,24,568 6 Per 
Berar. ‘ * m 324, 72;99,0. 
Burna =. 83,01,926 | 76,04:986 | 78,57,175 | 80,00,000 
Eastern Bengal and ‘ 
Assam . + +|  62,07,901 | —63,73,582 | _ 67,88,580 
Bengal ti; 1,52,58,297 | 1,00,81,392 | 1,70,77,099 
United Provinces of ; 
Agra and Ousih 99,75.427 Hpi 
M s . aes 2,05,00,146 
Bomba’ . . 1,45, 
Other Provinces . ; 1 
ToTaL 
Equivalent in Sterling . 
: CHaRGEs. 
India : . 
Equivalent in Sterling . ‘ 3 
England & d __100— 
__ Torae ol bi 296,004 | ___385,§00 













155. Indifferent seasons and high prices kept down the excise revenue 
vinices, particularly in the Centra Pati, wheres there was also an ; 
‘temperance propaganda at work, In Madras, on the other hand, the. 
‘istic vigour of the revenue control led to a still ier rise in receipt 

















' from toddy,and country spirits ; and in Bomba 
~have checked the consumption. “A stil farther i 
‘in these two Presidencies, with a recovery 
Central Provinces and United P, es, t 
; my heer ingeai ene of duty. ok rise 

argely the re of progressive administration. 
responsible for the decease ol expe: whi 
except ‘Madras and Bombay. . na a jase 
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CUSTOMS. ei 
ele T9u-n909' ta oye 
Revised, | 
4A5i734 5,20/000 os 
“pts ) 
3,08,907 mtd 5)21,000 5.60,000 
Tegra 92,0585" 95:00,000 | 97,50,000 
+ 383.509 3:99.539 490,000 4,00,000 
3417 195 3,000 5,000 
44:63.528 51,00,000 | §$2,54,000 
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24781924 
4475,569 | — 45:00,000 


%58 | — 18,50,000 
4,58 1,50;00,000 


53,70,202 


19,386,187 
43,81,422 


15,22,261 
1,29513,5u9 


40,79:320 


26,30,000 0,000 
52,50,000 sees 


16,85,000 |  17,50,000 
‘ 1,20,00,000 























gs ei 45:63, 47,00,060 
1,841 afogoe 1,40 000 0,090 
Barbe426 | 975774519 94,50,000'| 9, 


14:95,287 | 15,00,000 


6,03,39.114 | §,98,55,000 
| $3:99:717 | ~ 35:50,000 











1,02,33,682 
10 544,891 


1,05,00,000 
£1,00,000 


see hee 2006478 | “391,200 


t activity of imports whictchadartntiont last: Isak ince 
of the current years’ But the rush slackened in caging me > 
plece- ame exc dull, Silver was vigorous | 












ssh h 165 fat last year's Financial Statement. The figures a 
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47A1,425 | 49,20,202 
1,66,15,384 


451445157 
1,52,76,742 













1,78,96,000 








2,25,61,693 
1,504,113 


3:37,766 


22,518 





158. In Bengal and the United Provinces the estimate for the current year 
was @Wer-cautious, the profits of the previous year in speculation and produce-- 
dealing having entered into the basis of assessment, In the other provinces the 
returns were dull: but recovery is expected for next year upon a return to normal 
conditions of trade. 





FOREST. 


REVENUE. 
India Sts . RR) 2,66,74,593 
Equivalent in Sterling ‘ $,978.906 
England . . £ 
Toran & 
EXPENDITURE, 
Badin eo (6 (sree am 1,40,93)152 
Bquivalent in Sterling «| 950,568 939543 
England ene £ 91323 v. 
Torar £  paneie 4 


Ner Revenue £ 





159. There has been a heavy, though it is believed only a temporary, set wa 
in most of the provinces, particularly bari: where he dagcemen state ves Ea 
timber trade and the decline of the refuse teak operations curtailed the reyenue- 
substantially. In the United Provinces famine affected the revenue; in the 
Andamans there was no export of Padouk timber; and in the Central Provinces one 

r market for firewood and bamboos, lower grazing fees, and a yield | Beit 

c, kept down the receipts. For next year, better markets moka 
exploitation are looked for; and the only province that anticipates a fall in es 
revenue is the Punjab, where the sale of standing trees instead of | and. 
sleepers will restrict the income. The expenditure in the current year had, as_ 
usual, been over-estimated by the department; and it is pitc ot gh 
moderate figure for next year except in Madras, where the extension of 
departmental agency for working the forests increases the charges, 
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E OF INDIA EXTRAORDINAR 


INTEREST RECEIPTS, 
| 1,34,59,000 | 1,25,47,000 


117300 |“ Spie 


1,014,600 926,100 
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934,181 972,193 











160. In the current year there is a reduction of over 4 lakhs in the interest 
which we expected to get from the overdrafts of capital by railway companies in 
India: in Bombay and the United Provinces there has been a shortage of about 5 
lakhs in the collection of the interest due on agricultural and municipal loans. For 
next year these two provinces return to normal figures. The English figures are. 
‘based on the probable interest which the Secretary of State obtains on his spare 
balances, the amount of such balances, and the periods during which they are 
available for temporary investment, 
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INTEREST EXPENDITURE. 





1908-1909, 1909-1910, 

Budget. Revised. . 
Pe AME PTRETB pis a's. 

enerest on Debt— R : R , P R R R ‘ kK 
. ° *| 4139517597: 4554:90,632  4,01,23,68 4577,00,000| 4,75,00,000 4157,00,000 

Deduct ~ charged cts F 2 , 
1o— 

hg . 1,56,21,842| 1,24,26,488 —1,30,88,52 1,38,19,000| 1,37,20,000 1,44,21,000 
seleore ‘ 587124899 siornoe 3,96,67,621| 4519;47,000| 4,14,56,000 | 4,25,94,000 





“Balance charged to , 
Interest .  .|—3,04,28,743) —47,36,858| —66,32,460, —80,66,000| —76,76,000 | ==83,15,000 


£ £ £ £ & £ 
Equivalent in Sterling | —2,028,583! —315,791) 442,10 537,700] 511,700 554,400 
England . ; 2,983,370] 1,735,593, —-15703,479) 1,758,700] — 1,902,500 2,021,100 

















Tora re 954,787 1,419,712 1,321,315 1,221,000} _1,390,800 1,466,700 
Obligations 
On Savings Bank 
converted ve 
aRis=fi. 312,028 348,359 356,669 368,300] 368,000 383,100 
Other items... 141,664 147,813 142,860 145,500 1455500 146,800 
GRAND TOTAL £ . 1,408,476 1,915,884 —1,820,84, 1,734,800} 1,904,300 1,996,600 
Debt ding, : 
March 31— £ £ £ £ 
Sterling . + «| 146,457,439) 147,518,634 157,481,074! 158,162,934] 166,832,374 | 169,476,674 
pa pes a Sekitd ‘aeaitiesl “seuniaen 06 pee 
4 cent. + |  4,1§,00,32: ] 2. 3579,01,32 3579500,325 700, 
3% percent . . |1,09,65,35,700 Hintetotoolt.1eee 600|1,19,65,80 ioaie: ache, caltoticeabs atten 





cent . «| 11,07,12,100| 11,07,12,100, 11,07,12)100| 11,07,12,100] - 9,86,88,1 936,88, 190 
Biker Dele: | transbaoal. tcinsic6sol . ttbper93e 26, 


y It 630} 118,54, 4,18,30, 
Savings Bank Balances | 16,39,85,179 1143,03812 18,11,39,808| 18)71,26,812 18;43.04,808 19/61.54.808 





_ 161, These figures have been fully examined in other get of*this Statement, 
so far as concerns the funded debt. There has been a small decline in the interest 


_ payable by the Post Office Savings Bank, as the famine led to heavy withdrawals 
_ of deposits during the latter half of 1907-08. For next year the figures will 
Ns . 


e interest on the first year’s eR to the new general provident fund 


_ which has just been sanctioned for the families of Goyernment servants who are 


to any of the existing funds, ) 


: 2,62,67,186 ‘ 


Equivalent in Sterling | 1,650,724 | 1,751,146 
Extexprrvas. 
_ = R ] 212,091,381 | 2,31,03,709 


ba ie 
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India 
fier ia'Stedting | t4tg4a6 | 540,247 
Begin ne) Matsse | Sta 


121,334 


Tora. .  £| 440,769 | 1,602.9 


Torat et Revenue Z| 109.964 148,213 


+ 

“162. The use of postage stamps for telegr: 
above figures, There has Hina a considerable drop in. 
during the.current year, as a consequence of bad harvests 
next year a revival of the normal rate of poe is assumed, 
of the current year has been greater than was anticipated, 
connection with grain compensation allowances and the Royal ba 
year, as the result of a special enquiry which is now on foot, it is 
steady expansion of the cost of postal audit will be arrested for 
come; but in other respects the steady development of the 
continue. ‘ diaries ymsannediis SIAR Voie 
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Ages 


Revenvg. 
 tndia. . R | 1:35+40,107 | 441,06,341 | 1,49,17,010 


i Oe ef \ RS 
aH Sterli 902,674 944,423 994,527 | 1,032,900 . 
| Bacee * Seving| Prd | s83 | taaye | 000 


; ToTan Ngan % 


_ Bxpenpirure, 
‘Revenue Accounts ah 
i .  « , RI} 96,96,237 tos.asiroa |. Wl 


TA SEY 


Equivalent in Sterling | 646.416 702,91 
England : re 42,204 40,21 


, 
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oy t 2 ‘688,620 749,132, 
Capital Expenditure : wits 
‘India. R 16,86,904 | 16,04,502 
~ Rauivalent in Ster 112,460 

England ; 275,409 270,101 


387,869 4 377073 
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Toran wer Revenue £ 





164. The entire cessation from April last of the coinage of new rupees, and 
consequently of the seignorage on them, explains the fall in Mint revenue, The 
profits on bronze have also been much reduced owing to the return of bronze 
coins from circulation after the famine. Against an estimate under this head of 
12 lakhs in the current year, we now expect only 2 lakhs, with a revival to 
8 lakhs next year. Dollar coinage gives us 3 lakhs this year, but we 
do not budget for ay thing ort this account next year. The profits on nickel 
coinage are expected to be up to the estimate of 12 lakhs, and for next year 
the figure is put at 13 lakhs, The expenditure has been capable of large 
reduction owing to the shrinkage in work, 


EXPENDITURE ON CIVIL DEPARTMENTS, 








Accounts, 
1906-1907. 











































hom” 7 = 
dministration | 1,8 1,86,72,411 | 1,093,11,3 2,03,21,000 
Law Courts of { 316143, ¥81,00,453 vitesse dpt64s000 
Law Justice. Jails . rn pete nd 1 ae 1,2824,899 1,32)§1,000 
Pp tay s . » $29.95: 5,71,02, 139,34,000, 
Ports and Pilotage 23,605,841 | — 24,14,142 46,18672 27,1§,000 
Education . . «| 1,82,73,075 2/01,901373 2,22,18,348 2,57,4§,000 
Ecclesiastical . 18,16,331 18,82,920 18,48,599 19,10,000 
Medical . ° 7 voy 4 t amen 6 1 ,88,000 
- . +} 1,40, 1 10 964,000 45) > 
pia aap, Pe 140,058,500 4357 1,47,04 145, — 















rae +|_ 86,60,751 95144,088 1,18,36,000 
Torar Inpia _. | 16,87,29,051 18,42,91,383 
& 
’ Equivalent in Sterling .| 11,248,604 13,560,100 
yma 4 in 

‘ +71 100 

j ed bd aoast $9,100 7 800 
_, Tora, Encranp 432,209 ' 

———————_— ———————s 


Torar Inpta anv Eno- 
‘ LAND . e 


“13,097,508 


SS ET 
_ 165, All through this group of figures runs the influence of high prices, as re- 
flected in the large expenditure on compensation to low-paid Government servants 
_ for the deamess of food grains. Apart from this cause and the Royal bonus, the 
_ chief reasons for an excess over the Budget in the current year are: special duty 
‘in the Secretariats in connection with the scheme of Constitutional Reform, the 
International Opium Commission, etc.; heavy expenditure on judicial proceedings 
and fees to counsel in special prosecutions in the two Bengals; increased 
_ salaries of judicial establishments in the United Provinces and Madras; the 
effect of famine prices on the cost of jail dietary in the United Provinces and 
_ Punjab ; the progress of police reorganization in all provinces; the cost of a new 
-- Hoog' plot steamer in Bengal heavy grants-in-aid for educational institutions 
in Be pedusipe jab; and the unexpected call of His Majesty the Amir 
the arrears idy. The only reduction in expenditure occurs under 
‘ " 
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__ stopped so far as ': and if it were not for 

Geary grects, the total would have been below the 
* ; Say 
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M in consequence of the 
use their sanitation grants r; 
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62,56,856 | 6a,15.472 








Tora Inpta 3 


Equivalent in Sterling . 
3 Ene.anp. ‘ 
Ps Civil =F and 
*} Absentee Allowances 
Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions . 
Other Heads , 


. Torar Enetanp . 
Toran INDIA. AND 














Ewouiuo _._- | _ 4.447.908 | _40507,249 | _ 4.773.079 | _ 4,620,000 | __4,879,100 | 
ee 166, Furlough and Absentee allowances are swollen by the payment to offi 
bee on leave in England of their iM, ott allowances at the India Office now 
we instead of in India, as was the previ 


us rule: they were maar # 

-_. the same head as the officer’s salary. Under Stationsty and 

ae _ been a large excess this year, and measures are being taken to reduc 

bres _ expenditure under this head for the future. The loss on ex in the current. 

9 ear is due to the low rates at which Council Bills have consistently been s 
he large addition under Miscellaneous charges pic ag 10 lakhs of irrecovera 

Takavi which the- United Provinces are writing off their revenue account, _ 


FAMINE RELIEF AND INSURANCE. 


isp * 


EB tee, | or, | met 
kes 


Famine Relief .  . o8.48.090° 
truth Ste 20,52,269 | —47,61,866 wane agae 
Conaruction et trese-|. SWAB Hic ERAS 




































tive Irrigation Works 551507 | 
Reduction or Avoidance wee a et 
of Debt. 76,83,928 | 49,85,746 | 37 
Tora, Inpa OR 1,48,28,711 -1)59,54:745 1492423. 
yee - Bquivalent in Sterling £| 988,580 | 1,003,650 1,283) 
Ke ale eet B ; ; 
7 ¢ Railways . . 
Ms sccm tion of Protec- 


“Tora Inou © 
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anes. 
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Capital outlay on 
Railway in 
| 1908-1909 and 


1909-1910. 


oe 


vy 


" Tetal outlay on 


_ Railways 


including . . ’ Companies not in receipt of a direct guarantee. Inclu 


ext enditure by 
Branch Line 


Companies and on 
Proiecisve Lines, 


etc. 




















Section V.— Capital Expenditure on 

not charged to R ; 

fs RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, 

172. The expenditure on Railwa Construction for which the 
of Ifdia undertakes financial responsibility or ives any direct g 

estimated at R15,00,00,000 in 1908-1909. There was a lapse of abo 

of rupees from the amount placed at the disp of the Secretary o 


but it has been counterbalanced by ge poate mer or expenditure inIndia. | 
For 1909-1910 the programme of capital outlay on Railway Construction 


has been placed at R15,00,00,000. = iat i\eaneaon eon 
ture on Railway Construction between — 


The distribution of the total expendi 
State and Companies’ agency in each of the three yeats from 1907-1908 to 
1909-1910 is as follows : ~ of iin AERA 4a 


, 











» 





1907-1908. | 108-1909. | 1909-1910. 













Expenditure in England 
1, State Lines. : “ 
2. Old Guaranteed Railways ; ; , 
3. Extensions of Rte. sy . 
4. Other Guaranteed or Assisted Railways 


£ ) & 
2,414,214 3,296,200 2,256,300 
457/938 iad oes eens 


. 
. . . 


. . . 


| —Sesugst_ ati 1,418,100 
4 141 4,514,900 1974, 


1. State Lines. : . . ‘ - 
2. Old Guaranteed Railways at contract rates . 
3. Extensions of ditto at prescribed rates 
440ther Guaranteed or Assisted Railways at 


contract rates : . : ‘ 
TOTAL 


rm Expenditure in India. 
1. State Lines : 


i TOTAL : 
Equivalent in rupees of Expenditure in 
England. R R Aaales 
3,62,13,212] 419443000] 3,38,45,000 


49,95,687 tes 


ane , on 


vie 
1,82,79,¢ oc 2)12,72,000 
~ 6,48,52,826| _ 6,77,22,000) __545%)17,000 


7»23130,000) 8,00,67,000. 


12,22,92,466 


said Gasranteal Qables ae a eee seat kere COC" 
3. merag res of . me as ; , ‘rane ai 700%. ¥; 
4. + Guaranteed or Assisted Railways , | -9)43114,704 000 
5. Branch Lines on firm guarantee ‘ ; si C48 gon 00 gsc eed ' 
6. Local Boards’ Lines a : F i §,12)444 ne te E 
OTAL INDIA ~9,01,69,277| _8,22,78,000| 948.8 
TOTAL OF PROGRAMME IN RUPEES — «| 15,50,22,103} 15,00,0 ae. none paws me 
a Ditro IN £ STERLING ae tg 
AT Ris TO THE £| — 10,334,807] 10,000,000] 16,000,000" 





173. The figures in the above table do not include the expenditure on Pro- \e 
tective Railways met from the Famine Insurance L mege et Dok ak al a 
npani¢ this expenditure, and 
alsé-somé small expenditure from Provincial Reven he total outla ee 
way Construction in the three years is as follows ee en spook sis ee 










: R ( eas) thie a’ Sr * , 

; 190771908. pee iro ne 

Total as in preceding table . 15,50 nis "15,00 = 000 15, pon eee i 
Famine Protective Lines . : "98,415 eS 1,000 +e 


Branch Lines not on firm ‘ant SL its 
foiclsusie os okie 2 ee 


GRAND TOTAL IN RUPEES 15, . 
- Ditro me £ STERLING ae a SEE 
AT Ri5 TO THE £ 10,3! 10,023,000 


194, Details of the expenditure on, State and Companies’ 
or under construction, for 1608-1909 afi 1909-1910, will be » 
A of Appendix II, furnished by the Railway Board. 
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ike 
hea 

~~ ’ 


grant of slikior inca inthe. fully 
grant x next year’s gn, has again been fixed at 


he followin fable shows the projects included in the programme of 
“eter in that of 1909-1910, and the amount to be spent 


Expenditure in 


| 1968-1909. 1909-1910, 
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. The revision of the ni acute resin pein: ont th | 


Bepootite ond | i ‘aph 188 of last year’s Financial Statem ay 
balances of the ig pa - State. He his also sanctioned the new settlement with 
“osonaea Provinces, thougit certain modifications in detail have been made 


2 a ; which.were provisionally conceded last year. The fae ail: 
ie Eastern Bengal and Assam would expire on the 31st March next, but it 


Be extended for another year. When it is revised, all the provinces will have “ee 


given settlements of a guasi- -permanent character. © 
178. The attached table, which gives the usual information about 


revenues, expenditure and balances, indicates how seriously their reserves “ave 
been encroached upon during the current year :— if 


Accounts. 























1906-1907. 107-1908. 
























~~. 
— 
1 
Me, Sd 
Mybease Revenue, including Sete 
oe . adjustments . e 
FS per Ex — . ° - 
be Bowsat— f ; 
. Total Revenue, tacleding 
adjustments . ; 
| Total Expenditure . + St 
ie Closing an an 
ie BEencar— 
I sae) oe en tacloding 
Total Expen Expenditure ee 
ie Closing Oe? tS ie 
By BasTeRN BENGAL AND 
Assam— 
ey Toe Riese, including 
Raia ie diture*; 
pe or losing ance . . 
ay ~ eonnt ROVINCRS OF 
Aora ann OupH— 
ed * Total soon poctnding + 
E =) adjust’ ° §,21,14,000 : 
Total Ex pendicure » «| 5i23)14,000 sa 
/ Closing « te a 
« Punyjap— 
Total Revenue, including 
Ki adoatmnente + + | 2149,50,000 
; : * ey * + | 2r49,50,000 
e Closing ce. 4 pc 
ee Boal R including 
prs . evenus, 
Bas ° adjustments | -: 4139,66,000 
ost x ture . «| 439;06,000 
fee an Grocinng @iance . ve : 
na Canraat, Paovinces AND se 
Res ERAR— ‘ Ji 
Hae Total Revenue, including ‘ : aA 
: ‘ ustments « «| 3576,43,000 2,07,56,000 2,14,98,000 
Re “ 2,24,25,000 4 
















¥ Represents Rso lakhs held for the Calcutta improvement scheme reterred to in 


Ps men: for A a a wo gts se 
‘i up to 15th October = 198 and Bengal after partition 
B vn td oe pot i Eastern sae the set ofthe ets 
, b o wari 
b lachateg seaannengn areneneat thn balance at e Sind Village Oflccrs. ok tee: 1905 vd 


ES qoeeres a on account of Patwari Fund balance on ist April 1906 tango Pwaca 
on account of Patwari Fund balance mast ar he gr ot ae 
hey nine account Soa ‘eine bere are wat a 


(A Includes aera oeeor of en belasen it-tes, Mhastahies Sole 
ents Be gn Lahsame atte Iecbipsoned Lasal RanaraOE at a aa 


Includes Rs3.000 on account ofthe balance of the Copying Agency fund, now merged in general revenues, . 


= "199. The 1 of revenue given against the provinces require tob 
During the p covered by a table, the Government of I iodis hare 5 
additions to the Provincial resources ; these were made either on 

Governments to incur fared expenditure on new services, ne , 


al 










ofr 
pea 
ty peeree 


- subsidies are provided for from 


1907-1908 1908-1909 _ 1909-1910 
1§,30,000 43,51,000 27,01,000 © 
2,80,000 _ 20,74,000 721,000 


95)49,000 —-92,33,000 —13,11,000 
SIN 6,58,000 2,01,000 3,16,000 


‘grants the following amounts were made in aid of Provincial balan- 


+ 


poe 


° ai 16,95,000 
. oer 13,0: y000 
. 41,18,000 82,92,000* 


* R10,00,000 given to start the new settlement. 


aoe ; whee 
80. In every province except Madras there is expected to be a deficit on the ~ 


year’s working, though the result is obscured in the United Provinces by * 
e heavy subsidy referred to above. The year has certainly been an excep- 
mal one: but it has provided evidence of the difficulty that most provinces ex-_ 
perience in adapting their expenditure to a sudden deterioration in their resources ; * 
and it ‘that in most of the provinces a scale of expenditure has been 
reached which is in advance of the development of their revenues... Local Gov- 
ernments have been addressed on the subject, and invited to rehabilitate their 
balances whenever necessary. In the meanwhile, several provinces are baduonne 
to close with a balance below the prescribed minimum ; while Eastern Bengal 
Assam will overdraw largely upon Imperial balances. 
~ 181. During the present = and in the Budget the following ‘special 
sidie mperial funds :— yon ee 
(The figures are in thousands ‘ofrupees,)_ 


Revisep, 19081909. : : BupGRt, 1909-1910. * hey 
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182, The grant to Madras for the redistribution of the districts. 
in that Presidency was not allowed for in the Settlement as the schem had not 
at the time received sanction, but a grant was promised to be ma when it 
was ganctioned. The United Provinces received a grant of 30 lakhs when the 
Settlemént -of 1904 came into operation ; in consideration of the fact that famine 
has swepaway all its reserves in the interval, a further grant of 10 lakhs+is n 
made, in addition to the prescribed minimum, balance »of, go lakhs, aad with 
special reference to the scheme for a new hospital to ‘be attached to the 


Medical College at Lucknow. a Fe nf 
Section VII,—Ways and Means, ' ae 
HOME TREASURY, Re eat 


183. The following are the details of the transactions of the Home Treasury 
in the Budget and Revised Estimates of 1908-1909 and in the Budget Estimate 


of 1909-1910. 


ees eee 











Budget, Revised, Budget, 
1908-1909. 1908-1 yo9. 1goy-iglo, 
Receipts. ; ‘ 
£ £ & 
Capital raised’ and deposited by Railway Com- 
panies— * 
For Capital wipe § P ‘ ° ° «| 1,000,500 2,513,100 1,300 
® For discharge of Debentures. . F 1,420,600 8,300 tee 
Temporary debt renewed ° “ . : 2,000,000 1,000,000 200,000 
- Deposits and Advances— i 
~~ Gold Standard Reserve. ° . . 3,411,400 9,195,300 2,230,000 
* Currency Reserve . : * . 3 50,600 403,900 oe 
Other items , < ‘ ° é ‘ 15,100 166,500 1,000 
Remittance Account between Evgland and India— 
», Railway transactions , “ . 4,653,500 4,284,800 2,404,700 
Gold received from India ° . > ong + 239,900 wos 
Gold, withdrawn from Paper Currency 
Reserve’. 5 ‘ . . . 1,509,000 2,205,000 case 
Other transactions . «sts 789,200 543,900 382,300 
Tptal Receipts, excluding Council Bills | ~ Sess ines SOE R SRR 
and Loans : . ° ° ° 14,840,900 20,621,200 14,510,700 
te Disbpurs&MENTS. -_—— ee 
£xcess of Expenditure over Revenue . +| 17,988,500 18,348,909 18,717,000 
Railway and Irrigation Capital not charged to 
Revenue— Pe’ 


Outlay on State Railways and Irrigation 
& « Works. « a ‘ ~ . ° 3,093,100 3,352,200 2,289,300 
Redemption of Railway Liabilities . ° : 


in 1,500,000 vot 
Outlay of Railway Companies . + + 1,647,300 1,220,500 1,419,400 
*Payments to Railway Companies for dis- : : 
“charge of debentures. . ° ‘ 1,420,600 8,800 349%,400 
Permanent Debt discharged. ° . . 865,800 865800 |° 179,400 
Temporary Debt discharged . ‘ ‘ : 2,000,000 1,000,000 6,000,003 
Deposits and Advances— 
Gold Standard Reserve ; Investments . ‘ 3»41.7,000 2,268,500 2,230,000 | : 
Payments in respect of Bills of Exchange on ‘ 
wt mdon soldin india . . . ° se 8,058,000 eos ‘ 
Currency ed . e . . . 50,600 463, “4 oe 
Other transactions . . . ° . 7,100 14, 1,500 
Remittance Accousit between England and India— ‘ 
Railway transactions ‘ ae + | * 5,060,900 3,474,500 3,130,000 _ 


Other transactions . a . ; ‘ 2,000 | . 58,000 445,700 
* Total Disbursements «| _ 35,942,900 41,133,908 | __ 37,903,700 


Ner Dissursement : x ‘ 21,102,000 20,512,700 23,393,000 
Financed as follows; 
Council Bills ‘ . 












. plasty «| 18,500,000 12,255,100 16,200,000 — 
Permanent Debt incurred “$i A Z "746,000 5,217,100 2,823,700 
Temporary Dely inggred ‘ ° . “ 500,000 5,090,000 ads 
Reduction of cash balance. =. =. «|__4356,000_|_—1,959,502 4,369,300 
Pi ee stile: Torar . 21,102,000 20,512,720 23,343,000 
pening Balance. =. +» «© «© ¢ 5 115,012 5.738.489 | 7,097,089 
Closing Balance. + ss es = +} 3,759,082 7:67), 4 A ee 689 
* The heads marked with an asterisk appear on the ana osyineel siden: As the ce 
and disb a of them te d Mean 
seats eee art nie a aa ge not affect the Ways and epee 
. "hn 
marr ~ % a, 
; nis on 
oe + “ 









i‘; 184. The: figures on both sides of the aceount are swollen by the large 
‘transactions relating to the Gold Standard Reserve. Inconsequence of the fallin 
a ye, and under an arrangement which is described in Part I of this statement, 
Bills drawn in India on London were paid during the year to the amount of 


bois Sa _ These Bills were met from the sale-proceeds of securities’ of the 





Jd Standard Reserve, from dividends that accrued to it, and from the amount 
“191 31,200 which was held in the cash balance in England on 31st March * 
1908 on account of the Reserve, securities having been sold shortly before the 
close of the financial year 1907-1908, and certain balances having remained un- 
‘invested. The amount drawn or withheld from the Reserve in excess of what 
~ was actually required for the payment of Bills drawn in support of exchange will 
-be inyested on behalf of the Reserve before the close of the year. is ae S| 
185. Apart from these exceptional transactions upon the Gold Standard ae | 
Reserve, the net disbursements of the year are now taken at, 419,381,500 against ¥ 
$21,096,400, Thé difference occurs mainly in the operations of what are 
‘sometimes known as the “‘ remittance” companies which work State railways : see 
paragraph 190 below. But the drop in the net disbursements 1s also due in part to d 
‘the Secretary of State having drawn £705,000 more from the currency Reserye eel 
(against a contrary payment in India) than had been budgeted for; and to his ‘ 
-having received £239,900 in light weight cold coin and bullion from India. 0 PR 
186. The persistent weakness of exchange throughout the yeat led toa very . 
sgreat reduction in the Secretary of State’s drawings upon India. The Budget 
anticipated that he would sell’ 418,500,000 Bills and Telegraphic Transfers; but 
-during long periods of the year it was impossible for him to obtain a suitable price, 
_and it is now estimated that the sales will amount to only £13,525,000. Of this 
_£1,269,900 will be appropriated to repay to the Gold Standard Reserve certain is, 
“sums borrowed from it for treasury purposes in India and the remajning 
12,255,100 will be available to meet the disbursements of the Home Treasury. ‘ 7 
nasmuch as the net expenditure was somewhat less than the budgeted figure, 
‘the extent to which the sale of Council Drafts had to be supplemented from other 
“resources was £5,655,600. The bulk of this was obtained by temporary borrow- 
ings, the issue of India Bills being increased from £500,000 to £5,000,000; oe 
the balance was taken from the Home Treasury balances, which were ro 
replenished towards the end of the year by part of the proceeds of a new sterling 
-loan of £7,500,000, " \ 
187. Among the transactions other than those on Railway account or relating” 
‘tothe Geld Standard Reserve, the chief variations from the Budget figurg”are due 
“to the increased payments to the War Office in respect of British forces serving 
in India, and to the diminished income received from interest upon temporary gle 
-investments of the cash balance. The net result of miscellaneous remittances i 
was also unfavourable to the Home Treasury, owing to a variety of minor causes, . 
~€.g., a decline in postal and money orders receipts, an increased demand’ for 
_»stores for local funds and Native States, etc. ; 
188. The details of the transactions under capital raised. and deposited by 19°5-#909. 
Railway Companies are as follows :— _ ” Capital raised and — 
deposited by 
Reogirts., -geBudget, - Reyised, . Railway 4 
Subscribed Capital, ee" Compalem aa. 


To discharge Debentures— Se £ ; 

Ber a Radway Extensions . . «  » «6  « 665) hs Ah 
ALMERIMAR Sk ao he 399,000 ies ; 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway « wipetela a. iu sae | a Oe ba « 

. 1,420,600 me 


wo 


To meet Eapitel outlay ‘ By: 
urma Railwa 1,000,000 1,020,000 a 


s . ‘ . . . . . . . 

Share capital Loued in exchange for a portion of the Madras a } 

Rai way Annuity . 2 P Pa : es ee ae 1,500,000 ; hs 
Miscellaneous (Transfer fees, etc.) % ra 4 * ; i 00.66 1,900" a » ae ‘ 


Tora, _, 1,000, 2,521.99 
Tovar Receiprs . —.,. 2,481,960 3,591,'0 


Issurs. 
For discharge of Debentures (including discount paid on renewal of £ L % 
di debentures). ¥ e . 4 . aia Seas 
» For Capital outlay, i.¢., Stores, Establishment Charges, etc. , + 1647, 1,220,500 
vo » ie ; Toran =. er | 
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» 
' 
Ag 

















































189, The Burma Railwayswa 
capital. A portion of the as Rail 
issue of Madras and Southern Mahratta k 
$1,500,000, This item appears on the rece 
under “Capital raised and deposited by Railway 
ment side"as “ —— ¥ ple a3 9 ” It isnot a. d 
* the Secretary o te, and does not | represent “i 
permanent debt. The Budget provided for payment of £1,4 
discharge of debentures of Railway Companies. Instead o eX 
fresh capital, the debentures.were renewed at a discount of £8,800, 
190. The Railway Companies whose transactions are dealt with 
‘ separate capital deposit accounts in England, and funds raised and 
them in England are brought directly to account in the Home 
the practice for certain other Companies which work State Railways to 
advances from thé Secretary of State for the purchase of s ;; and fu 
» sometimes raised by them and deposited with the Secretary of State. The 
deposits and advances, instead of being brought directly to account in Eng 
treated as remittances from and to India respectively, and are brought 
,account in this country. The details of the transactions during the current year 
are.as follows :—. eis eat ase 


3 ie Budget, 
th . 1903-1909. 
: RECEIPTS. Z 
', Debentures raised— 3 
% | “East Indian Railway for additional capital 
expenditure “iia . i : + 2,400,000 
. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for 
> additional capital expenditure : : + | §00,000 


% © Great Indian Peninsula Railway . . ~~ 1,000,000 
+ © - South Indian Railway for discharge of debentures 750,000 
© SA Transfer fees, etc, . “iri ° . : 3,500- 
Pe og 





TOTAL RECEIPTS . 4,653,500 


~ 4 ” ee 
ISSUEs. ip 
“wha, Rental paid to South Behar Railway Company vat 30,000 
Wsouth Indian Railway for the discharge of deben- ’ 
a tures ; M ; ean 4 - 750,000 
z ‘ 


a 


S Advances for purchase of stores— ‘e Mien 
» East Indian Railway . --£ 4y179,000.5, 54,998,400) 
‘Rajputana-Malwa Railway .  . . 333,000 4" 256,000 Pi 


South Tadian Railway: cy de> gcc. «. coggiea. 5 aaasi ae 
a od 





a ~ Bengal and North-Western Railway 130,000 ; 
Py _ Great IndiangiPeninsula Railway + s+ 1,800,000 
‘Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway =. 427,000 
Madras@#@"Southern Mahratta Railway (Madras 
: Section, ygt April to goth June 1908) —. . ” 82,300 
ieee. Ee oe Torak —_. 5,060,900 : 
* Burma Railway Company: special payee aent in PERN 
eae lieu of a share of aurplus bee > holders 
ae? of new Capital stockyjgsued intgo8 ss 
te Madres and a price Railway: 
speci ent in respect of the Company’s _ 
+ ee ee the half-year to Hn 2 
S June 1908 4 Teh ye epee ne eae en en? 
‘ Ditto: share of surplus profits, 6 6 


si NS a Torat Issues. 














| to raise debenture stock to the extentof 
900 Kd) ,000 eeu , Tealising'the the ; its S , 
Phe South I di Ranay debe hich tured” during. the ae 
:d, being renewed at a discount of £6,300. = © age 
sraph 200 of the last year’s financial statement, a loan 1908-1909. 
centé stock was raised in January 1908 towards oom 
wramme of 1908-1909 and for the discharge of certain _ . 
ntral India debentures. Similarly in February 1909, @ 
loan of 7} millions was issued at the fixed price of £97 wien 
; at a ee of one per cent. As explained already, it re eet 
ided, in view of the heavy charges incurred in connection with the’ 
take credit in the accounts for the actual money received 
fund for the redenfption of liabilities incurred in excess of 
ijat arrangement has been adopted in the past whenever the ch 
‘e- loan haye been unusually heavy. Of the net,amount receivable, » 
. $4,350,000 will be received in the current year and the balance of £2,823,700 in 
‘ : ae . F 3 had Fk 
ie The Budget also provided for the issue of £590,000 India ——-. 
cand ‘renewing twice during the year the six months’ India Bills. for 
£000,000 issued in October 1907. Asa matter of,fact, the latter set of pis Be a tg 
_.on maturity in April 1908, were replaced for 12 months, and there were further _ 
for 12 months of bills for £5,000,000. The first £1,000,000 was issued in 
_ April 1908 at an average price of £06-15-10 per cent. ; in June the Secretary of 
State advertised another £24 millions; this was taken up at an average rate... 
disc of £2-16-2 per cent. A similar amount ‘advertised in November was 
_. taken up at a discount of £ 2-18-8 per cent. "> aa a 
_. . 194. The Budget Estimates provide fora net disbursement of £23,393;v00 1999-4910, 
~ Tincluding a payment of £1 19,400 for the dischatge of Railway debentures Which 7 Budget = 
amature red the year. The net disbursements are estimated at £2,2 mi pene 
more than the current year’s Budget. This is the net result of the»f ing 
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Imperial, Provincial, | Ris=£1), 
& & 4 
10,51,61,569 | 17,56,28,268 | 18,719,322 
7,86,74,786 Ke 5,244,986 
§,€0,84,820 we = | 813385988 
3,24:04,098 | 3,14,90,641 | 4,259,049 
5,55,91,519 | 3,78,13,635 | 6,227,010 
12,371 | 78,75:070| 525,829 
7550,67,404 - $5,004,494 
1,38,63,620 86,98,073 1,504,113 
1,50,02,302 | 1,09,76,950 | 11731s950 
4,88, 283 57,41,385 415301 
87,067,795 oa 584,520 
43,51, 18,567 27,82,24,022 | 47,556,172 
91,26,004 | 26,51,453 7859064 
2,73159,983 oe 1,823,999 
1,49,17,910 ve 994,527 97 | 1,41,77,000 | 
66,58,700 443,918 ia 443,918 | 18,48,000 
_2,74,000| 96,8797 | 264,087 ua 964,087 1 
343,947.| 35,092,099 254,403 ow 954,403 ] 
1,21,905 | 21,83,456 153,65¢ *n 153,651 i 
wren 20,853,054 138,870 is 138,870 i 
27,663 | 21,51,604 145,285 am | 145,285 
4,884 7,68,559 51,562 997 52,469 
1,45,007 11,85,003 88,667 487 89,154 
8,86,806 | 1,55,61,072 | 1,096,525 1,394 | 1,097,919 
13,41,452 153)110 68,526 221,636 
6,066,679 91,472 i 91,472 
14,17,664 94,541 aes 94,511 
20,55.477 295,257 8,755 904,012 
54,81,292 634,350 79,281 711,631 
49,93,51,839 27,296,714 2g0 | 27,296,944 
21,96,38,758 14,048,595 44,048,595 
64,53,595 430,230 
18,32,59,485 12,217,880 
34,29,224 228,615 
2,08,83¢ 13,923 
18,68,97,540 12,460,418 
1,38,19,416 2,208,014 
1,36,34,070 1,040,533 
9,75,880 232,045 
2,84,29,366 3,480,592 
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92,48,424 616,562 
13)15,296 87,686 
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264,100 | 12,44,35,090 | 18,90,45,000 20,898,800 

+ 1,041,300 | 6,62,40,000. ae 4,416,000 

—185,500 | 4,98,0,0c0 ate 3,320,000 
—24,400 | 3,49,56,000 | 3,30,62,000 4,474,500 | 
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ie 1.—Refunds and Drawbacks . . . 
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~ 27,50,921 9,12,505 244,228 
85,87,905 | 93,13,464 | 1193/4295 
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_"Chagria mrt atColntonrte | gagpsin| asatogeh| asmoamn| 7 8 
ig 4.—Opium (including cost of Production) 2,50,15,481 oe 1,667,699 1,742 
5.—Salt (including cost of Production) .« 54,46,039 ane! 363,069 big, GS. 
SA Sa Seay ee ee —5.77,836 | 10,55,275 31,829 | __ $07,280 
go—Baxcieeie 6 8 a 2593,398 |  18,46,610 296,000 | — 94 
8&—Provincial Rates =. i ° sed 71,049 4,737 on 
bd Oe—Customs . . s ” 3°, 88,036 rr 205,869 609 
fo—Assessed Taxes «+t 1,94:243 3,74,407 24,577 


86,90,921 59,45,054 975.732 
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12,—Registration . . . . 
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92,900 31,100 124,000 23,700 13,50,000 90,000 16,000 106,000 — 41,700 
1,342,600 | . 959.100 1,701,700 + 27,300 | 92,41,000 | 1 10,80,000 | 1,354,700 | 313,000 1,667,700 —6,700 
2,746,500 | 200 | 2,746,700 ih. 451,300 8,73,000 | 3,98,91,000 | 2,717,600 500} 2,718,100 | + 122,700 

926,300 100 926,400 |» — +57,000 20,95,000 | 1,11,56,000 | 883,400| ~ 10 883,500 + 14,100 
4,181,400 1,900 | 4,183,300 "497,200 | —29,62,000 | 6 09,72,000 | 4,262,300 2,000] 4,264,900 | + 178,200 

245,600 goo | 245,900 + 41,500 as ” 27,15,000 181,000 200 181,200 24,200 
1,685 900 is 9,000 1,694,900 + 62,100 10,24,000 | 9,47,21,000 | 1,716,300 11,500 1,727,800 495 0ov 

419,300 7oo 120,000 9,400 | = 19,10,.00 se 127.300 400 127,700 = 1,700 













1,085,900 10,400 1,096,300 —28,000 
968,800 3,400 972,200 4 £6,600 


1,53,84,000 


999.100 11,090 1,010,100 114,200 9,04,000 
: ‘ 11,69,000 


7,600 991,990 + 106,300 | 1,33,63,000 



















































789,100 | 59,600 848,700 + 13,200 842,100 | 45,300 887,40 4 51,900 
—s i lac bean PAPER A OST Mahe ities Seine seer 
|14.020,100 | 449,500 | 14,469,600 + 432,300 14,139,490 | 386,800 | 14,526,200 | + 488,900 
t - POE Wee pligedpit 

226,200 | 11,100 | 237,300 +1,400 | 34,08,000 227,200} 9,700 | —- 236,900 + 1,000 

~y 


$00 | 363,400 363,900 + 26,100 5,000 420 | 368 000 368,400 + 30,620 















| 1014-700 | 2,045,500 | 3,060,200 +1,300 | _11,63,000 1,052,800 | 2,032,000 | 3.084.800] — +25,900 

| 650,200 | 128,300 |. 778,500 + 113,900 | — 16,83,000 597,000 | 117,000 |~ 714,000 + 49,400 
33,000 ie 33,000 +93,000 ri tes ids ay pe 
370,700 | g5§00 406,200 483,400 | 783,000 356,100 | 25,000 381,100 | + $8,300 






















+ 259,100 2,233,500 | 2,551,700 | 4,785,200 | + 105,200 
| | 





— 676,100 
+ 19,300 






_ + 132,200 
~ S00 










+ 80,000 
+ 45,690 


1,500 | 900,920 | = —$31,200 
764,700 | $,289,400 | 34,054,100] +110,600"| 


















































































Brought forward —. | 15,49,17,785 |25,07.35,405 | 27,043,546 | 590,998 











ne HEADS OF KXPKNDITURE, japeie Sarcaiad eons 

. cs Imperial, | Provinclal ane. | 
ca k R 4 & 
. 

















Ly  Railways— ¢ ie ts 
98.—Stete Railways: Interest on Debt «| 3,61,94,702 Re 2,412,980 | 2,890,228 |. 
: Annuities in purchase of 
hi “i r Railways. F aie os oi 2,869,335 
‘ Sinking Funds ° ies sae pat 154,058 | 
© Interest chargeable against 
Companies on Advances . 34:72,919 5 231,528 288,434 
Interest on Capital depo- : 
f sited by Companies .|  11,64,608 a 77,640 1,383,506 1,461,140 
* B9e7Gua anteed Com anies ; Surplus Pro- ‘ 
" q fits, Lewd and r J 
Supervision . 1,76,088 7 11,739 “ 41,739 
Interest. ; 56,878 5 3,792 576,576 80,368 
40.~ Subsidized Companies: Land,etc. . 2,03,048 17,683 14,715 “ 14,715 
e 41.—Mircellaneous Railway Expenditure . 12,10,766 16,197 81,798 oe 
Toran, | 49479,009 33,880 | 2,834,192 8,102,137 
Irrigation— TRIS : 
iat 42.—Major Works: Working Expenses, 73:44,455 77,45,082 1,004,009 oe 1,004,009 
Interest on Debt . | $7,29,250 |  73:59:273 872,568 108,344 980,912 
43.-~—Minor Works and Navigation , : 27,93:272 99:44,974 849,196 wen 





Torat | ,58,36,977 | 2.50.49,629 | 9,705,975 108,344 


Other Public Works— 








k _944,.—Construction of rs tang er to 

i Provincial Revenw ~ 8,286 3 wave 553} Wihccd ie 
i ; 45—Civil Works ote _ | 1)10,89,164 | §,81,65,645 4616988 68,102 | "4,685,090 | 1,07, {69,000 

a ; Torat «| 1,10,89,164 | 5,81,73.931 4,617,541 68,102 685, 

j - Military Services— —— Pat iene mtbr s, PD Tks = 

ba Bier Remy Effective . +. «4 «| 19,97,88,207 ad 13,319,214 2,218,290 | 15,537,504 

Ie . rh Non-Effective ° . “ 98,91,248 vo 659,416 2,450,613 3,110,029 


: at 20,96,79,455 vs 13,978,630 4,068,903 | 18,647,593 























| 46AveMarine we + «| 35,96,072 Me ‘299,738 245,286 

(oy "47—Military Works 5 ° +] 1,04:44,594 ‘iia 1,096,303 70,640 ‘ie 
Raw ATA.—Special Defences (1902). | 1.4491,376 a, 95,425 20,862 116,287 
Be emeenste abs POR a SE Ma (Ss 
F Toran, | 93,11,51,437 = | $410,096 | $005,691 





Tora, Exranpiturg, lMpeRiAL AND 


Provinciau ° E * 

45)54,74372 | 34,29,92,845 | 53,231,148 18,487,267 | 71,718,415 

AG <ogsepaagt oo of Allotments to Provincial e : 

bee Governments not opens we. them in 

Bes, the year ‘ . 

Deduct—Portion of Provincial Ex sittin 
defrayed from Provincial Balances , 













oo 1,53,17,786 1,021,186 


sm 
‘Total Expenditure charged to Revenue | 45,54.74,972 |32,76,75,059 | $2;209,962 























3,138,600] 5,697,100 | ++ 184,500 + 147,400 thy 









#8600] ,  +89,600, 






3,357,800] — 3,357,800 











































































































































































































































































, 165,100 105,100 + 5,500 +5500 
was ‘pescroniss Bat 219,300 $00,400 | 67,100 413,100 
* 1,753,500) 1,834,200] + 140,500 + 192,300 
“es 
ve — 12,900 
81,600 bee 81,600 wie 98,100 + 30,000 + 16,500 
0,$00 4 0,500 34,600 —18,700 + 4,100 
SS sad Relea! joven tce | 
2,951,400) 8,270,300) 11,231,700 91,300 | 4:57,84,000 8,634,300] 11,687,300 | + 304,300 + 455,600 
| : ' Pees seme ee ata enieaciag on} (ome natetninanost 
|] SOOO ae 1,064,600 66,303,000 |  $8,9,000 | 1,033,100), 1,033,100 | + 56,700 31,5990, 
| 914,700) 110,700) 1,025,400 52,92,000'| — 91,29,000 961,400] 142400] 1,073,500 + 40,900 +4800. 
897,200] a. 897,200 134,93,000 | 1,03,84,000 | 921,100] orr08 + 12,900 +xgoe 4 
‘efela me aie: Raa LE 
2,876,500} 110,700/ 2,987,200 1,53,28,000 | 2,84,06,000 | 2,915,600 112,100 3,027,700 | _ + 109,900 + 40,500 
* ‘ 
300} ws. 100 oe 14,000 900; +600 + 800 
4,455,600 80,390) 4,545,900 1,07,96,000 | 5,16,90,000 | 4165 Boo 76,500 pee an 211,200 eee 
| 4,465,700 80,300! 4,546,000 siee| 5,17,04,000 | 4,166, 4,243,200 | + — 210,600 —302,800 
} 13,562,400] 2,399,700} 15,962,100 20, 58,89,000 13,725,900] 2,464,600] 16,190,500 + 366,400 + 228,400 
669,200} 2,468,800] 3,138,000 1,00,68,000 671,200 3,160,400 + 12,000 + 22,400 
|| 14,231,600), 4,868,500) 19,100,100 21,$9,57,000 14,397,100 + 378,400 + 250,800 
249,700| 223,400 473,100 36,52,000 +500 +709 
"913,900 49,000 (953,900 1,20,84,000 343,600 |; 98,300 
17,600| - 900 30,600 1,79,000 —81,500 3,706 
15,412,800 ")144,900) 20,557,700 23,18,72,000 15,458,100 —46,200 + 150,500 
* 
55:169,100| 18,942,100} 74,111,200 +718,700 | 44,96,87,000 | 36,59,85,000 + 328,000 390,700 
164,40 an 164,400 hee 14,96,000 ay 
: j a { + 324,600 + 561,600 
926,500) ae ” 926,500 oo 45,94,000 ’ 
+ “ : carer em cere erie a renee ¥ \ 
54,407,000] 18,942,100] 73,349,100 44,96,87,000 | 36,26,77,000 + 652,600 + 170,900" 
REVISED KSTIMATE, 1908e1v09, r 
















4 , R 
8118,200 | 8,60,67,000 | _§,337/800 | 2/250,300 


1,000,000 | 1,45,05,000 967,000 | 33,000 
9,118,200 | 9,45;72,000 | 6,304,800 | 2,289,900 
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1 a 
ae) Revenue (from Statemeni 
f A) ; $ ° «| 70,284,603 


rane a Serves oe 
2 e charged to 


Revenue. . 


y and Irrigation 
pital not charged to 
Capi | faised through 
apita 
Companies towards out- 
lay on State Railways . 
(net) ek «| 1,897,112 
Capital subscribed by 
Native States towards 
outlay on State Rail- 
ways. . ‘ 


Profits on Rupee coinage 
appropriated to Rail- 
way Construction . 


Ourtay or Raitway 

Companiss— 

Repayments 
Nar 


Raised and DerosiTeu 
BY Raitway Com: 
PANIES— 
Un account of Sub- 
iscribed Capital. 3193 
i ? Neuer . 


pr Je me ie Incurred - 
Fiche ing Debt— 


ja Stock 


Temporary Debt Incurred— 
emporary Loans, 
Ner “ 


‘ 
Unfunded Debt ~ 
Service 


Appropriation for Reduc 
tion or Avoidance o1 


oo age 


Other Funds. 


Railway Kunas . y 
“Deposits of Sinking 
bunds | akg . 








Sai eee ee 
415 | 169,100 18,942,t00 74,111,200 [54,358,400 











164,400 ae 164,400 99,700] “4 








86 | __ 925,500, pee 926,500 00,200 
54:407,000] 18,942,100 | 73,349,100] $4,157,000)19,302 


———_—_—__ 







ys4000] $6,000 | 000,000] 967,000, 38.000 | 1,000;00 













254145214 


| ———————~- = 


oo 1,500,000 1,500,000 oo ~ al 


—_——_——_——_ 











A109 otha ce 
15,900] 1,220,500 1,936,400 | 1,057 14419400 | 2,477,000 
ont ate 2,475)700 


“ 














RalsgeD AND DEPOSITED ek sit as 
sy Raibwax  Con- 





PANIES : 
va bge ee oe 8,800 os 
6 mel News 8,800 






Permanent Debt Dis- 
WS * 


Sterling Debt— ; 
India, 5 p- c. stock 5 
B. b. C. 1. Railway De-| 












O ove 







594,600 





§19,026 
400,703 


Zz 
bel 





890,297] 





1,643,100 
Ner 


| Capital account of Local 
5 Ner 














Inland Money Ord 
hher-Local Remittances! 277070834 «.. 28,706,700, «ew 
(4) 119,07, 317,700 te 


er. Departmental 
Accounts eine 


Net Receipts by Civil 
‘Treasuries from— 
Post Office. 







488,700) ave 









Guaranteed Railways 292,800, ++ » | 1,065,900] ae Jo 
Public Works . . 11,900 +3 on oo “: 
2,095, 100) oe 4,658,600 Bay 










Net Receipts from Civil 
aeeee ies by— 






h ° 5 vs 
M 3 bls 44D900)) 0 *t8 737/800] ae i 
j Military . 243/4OM |. 200 223,900] 













: 13,401,100) bee 13,52 é 
fa Remittance Account j opdgh fe 
=, 7a England and ‘ 


Transfers _ through 
+ a Currency 


“a ai of Silver 
Railway transactions , 
‘Other ” i 













1,520,000 
4,000,492 


3 eo 


“878,009 783,800 












57,270,665 6,278,062, 63,548,727] $0,350,700, 7,273,60 









() 





() 


re oat of State's Bilis 
; 15,7957, is 12,255,100 








Torac Recrirrs + 175,833,290) 40,645,208, 


Opening Balance - 


175,262 










12,851,723) 5:738,489, 


188,114,223) 49.42 





_ Bupoer Estimare, sinavalies 






India, | England. 





& 






od ; 





97,645,800) 34,9 



























————— en | te 





Loans and Advances by “ty 
Provincial Governments) 2,512,140]... 2,607,000] 14189,600| —..., sieges eae 
< Net . f 9ts.pte , ad 














M 34,163 = ” nae rr oo 5 
: SOT Yi as 4 
27,836,076 30,000,000, RS d 
re : ¥ 307,500 oe ee ‘| 
863,565 753500)... Bae a 
Net payments. into Civil ‘ oe 
Tr by— 
Post « +] §58,2a 1,065,900) ey al 
Guaranteed Railways 356.3 a pie ; ] 
Public Works . «| $222,513 4,658,600 wid 
Net Issues from Civil 
‘Treasuries to— 
T ho} 170,58 737,800] ,,, 
Marine . : 210,42: 223,900 x 
Military . - , + | 13,035,586) 13,521,000) | |“ 
Remittance * Account : 
pet ps England and 5 a 
India— ; 
r through 
Paper Currency 
9% | 3,920,000 eae 


aed 


2,404)700) 3,130,000 
Ga7400| 445700 





57,842,300] 54300,900| 3,575,700, 57,876,600 






169,477,800] 38,549,106 


12,262,52 
° 





81,740,323) 41,877.78 


Balance at end of 
1906-1907 + 


Added in 1907-1908 .| 
{ Spent in 1907-1908 * 9,27,028 


Balance at end of 
1907-1908 + + |48,67,7" 


Balance at end of 
1908-1909 + |16,62, 


. Added in 1909-1910 «| 1,46,002) 
Spent in 1909-1910. 


Balance at end of 
+ «| 18,08,768 * $333.075 1907487 


KB. WAGLE, 


- Fort Wituam, | 
| Fuwance ‘Dararrayt; $ 








; E, a baba Statement ee the «Receipt and 1 Destetteinit otk the 
Government of India, in India and in England. 





ey Land * ewn ( a that % 
evenue (6x 
due to Irrigation) . ‘ 16,484,400 
Opium Se a Lat 31314,300 
Salt Mk ae ae 2,093,700 
Cane ee eS 4)111,200 4:285,900 
Excise . . . . . 5,952,400 6,317,300 
Provincial Rates | si, 526,000 7400 
Customs ° F iciad 4,541,200 4,097,100 
bee hte Assessed Taxes :  . 1,471,270 1,505,500 1,550,200 
of "Ered pf pa ete pinch ign 732,200 
istrat apres mer) <5) 205,200 
Tributes, + + «| $84,520 389,360 391,700 
A 
Torat —. 47,556,832 1437,653 | 38,719,915 1,199,400 
Total oracsngaaks from 
Reven ; 
Rxpenditure qm. 
Debt Services. Interest eee tol? GEIST 1,820,844 855,087 978,200 
‘ « ‘ ° +| 1,823,999 15772,720 51,279 47,200 
Commercial Toe «© Ne «| 1,006,797 10845447 77,650 cd 1,100 
Services. Railways . . + |12,499,331 10,936,329 1,563,002 1,176,400 | 1,447,100 
aa Irrigation . ‘ + | 3:480,592 2,834,117 646,475 581,000 522,600 
Other u 4 
Works . . Civilworks,&c, . . .|° 240,066 4,685,643 | 41436577 4,275,300 
Mint dle | ae amie ° © «| 443,918 164,901 279,017 
Civil Depart: 800 1,700 
ments , ~ CivilDepartments . .| 1,097,919 13,097,568 11,990,649 13,321,700 z 
Superannuation . e + | 221,636 3,000,461 87,82, 
Miscellaneous xchange . ‘ . mn tee 94511 vcSery 
Civil Services. “)Miscellaneous +. 304,012 449.575 145,563 
Other heads . ° . 91,472 3,314,043 - 1,222,571 


Relief { Famine Relief 
goog home Other heads 4 


Effective 
Army Now-eflactive 


si works , : 
Defences (1902) ° 





TOTAL —_« |71,003,275 


Provincial Ad- § Surplus «© .« «. , 
justment Borie Fa aS 


Toran. | 71 
or argl 


% 


Railwa: 


Outlay on Irrigation 
yon Sate Raleay 


y of bameeiry a ere 
ved, Reap of Raton pe 





i> Railway and I Capital not charged to R a! 
Capital Wrogh Conant Notes aay on 
by Native Stakes towards outlay on 


‘Capital Account Profits on Rupee coinage’ appropriated for Railway 
rey parm and sn by Railway Companies . + (net) 



















































622,262 














% 673,801 
taee| aiseoan 
i 1 9 

87,886 485,024 
57,208 1,100, 
ovo 116,287 











1,021,186 





903,275 








+ (net) 


. + (net) 
. . > ° (et 
. . . . . (net 
* (net 


F. C. HARRISON, 


Offg. Comptroller General. 


TU 718/415 Y 715140 


1,021,186 
306,046 
306,046 


1,897,112 













































































622,262 
673,801 


14,628,955 
2,996,099 


397,338 
1,109,675 
116,287 
——) 


1,012,700 
663,400 


15,218,400 

3,039,800 
347,700 
894,600 




























J. S. MESTON, 


- Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Wi) Marine 


oy The Special Grant was re 
“the amount which it 
the schemes of Reorg nisation? 
volving special ex; ture, to 
bya grant from lapses which had o 
the reduction to 250 lakhs (£1,666, 
made on account of previous lapses. “ 
the current year is now estimated — 
lakhs (£403,400) less than the prov 
6, With the exception of about | 
land, these lapses ie Stirs Boo) due 
la of 11°83 is (£7 
Scheme A lapse of 1:33 lakhs ae 


rtial suspension of the 
the he ee hanta.”” 


| (i) Battery 7. The decrease under Mitory Works a ts 


Ae" due to delay in the initiation of 


» 


mber of measures 
Redistribution Scheme, and to the restriction of work 
financial situation. 


(iv) ot a 8. The decrease under Army ainounted , to % 


q 
: 
* 
¥ 
i 
‘ 
; 
es 


ae ne 


‘was mainly due to smaller expenditure than had 
following measures :— 


. () Reor ; ization of Horse and Field Artillery Batteries and / 
olumns, he 
In view of the financial situation the complete formation of five 
Columns was deferred until 1909-1910, while there were some 
other units owing to the augmentation of establishments: not 
as cai as was anticipated, 
(i Provision of lines for Indian troops under ‘the Redis 
and purchase of land for this purpose. 
Phere was a considerable saving under this head, Oring, to the 
of new lines having been reconsidered and reduced, 
(ttt) Working expenses of Ordnance factories, 
dey 4 Eon por say in some a Minas ts 
7”) Increase of t ap wate 
eas new sim te er 
oe te) 2 Addition of 350 piiowrs ty 
he full number of sanctioned 
_ In addition to the above, su 
and for which a lump sum was rot 
forward for payment. 
g. On the other hand, the taliate 
Me Arosa and other measures has made 
t including the purchase of eg 
the delocalization and transfer to I 


ment of a Rebates Bureau ome 
The 
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126, yt arrear vera 

exceeding the buc rovision 

food and forage 

tional hutting 

ing of the 2n i : 

mustered out in rea which. _causes 

17. The total Ordinary expenditure under ; 

gro lakhs (£206, 08), Angas: 3 

expenc diture. As will be seen from 1 

4 due to the increased ae nt to the War — _ the prey 

‘rates of food and fo id the North-West Frontier 0; 

2 partially counterbalan by savings arising from an abnormal s 
strength of troops and reservists, aencs restrictions of « expen 

"mies in various directions, et 


C.—ToTAL MILITARY EXPENDITURE, ORDINARY AND 
18, The foll statement compares the total Military ex 
Ordinary and Special - taken together, as shown i: : 
Bifigaics of Ba samc yeatr:— sin heaps 
B 
R mae ‘ £ 


+  6,89,87,000 4)599,100 — 
« 21,56,01,000 741373,400 


os -28,45,88,000 - *8978,500 


34,01,000 — 226,800 
_39191,000 246300 
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India art ye rhea te ire 


GRAND TOTAL 


26. The Estimate for 1 y-1910 under is ar 

se a of 6.93 lakhs (£46,200) as con 
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op ow a decrease of nae gris 
which is due to ~curtailmen the 

oe air to. 
_ progress, and to t 
+ financial situation. Free ry 
5-01 lakhs (£33,400) oni 4 on a 
. partly on account of the necessity 
__ show a decrease of eens 
h the pierce is now approach! andi 
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% aS oa RARE fete ie 13 if 2 Be 
arts of Central Provinces, Bombay and Bengal and toa si 
unjab and Madras. On 1st April 1908, i} ae person 

relief in British India and the number did not fall the b 
The monsoon rains were sp! rg le, ay the hopes 
“s harvest were disappointed by their “early cessation in parts. A Si 
serious factor i oo severe outbreak of malarial fever in Northern | 
which caused considerable mortality in somé tracts capg genecely debilit 
: agricultural population. The second cause which affected the receipts was 
. depression in trade, which affected receipts from Railways, © toms, 
Office. Bengal opium realised R1,384 against Rf,300, taken'ig Budg 
ec receipts from Malwa opium were swollen by heavy advance payments 
+. to secure priority against the limited exports of 1909 and 1910. — 


fai Bg oe & 
BuDGET ESTIMATES, 19091910, 


 s, The Budget Estimate of total revenue is £73,750,900; total expendi« | 

ture £73,520,000 ; surplus £230,900. ‘ 28 
On the assumption that seasons will be normal, an improvement oyer thes": 

figures of the Revised Estimate for 1908-1909 is anticipated under nearly all 
17 sell heads of revenue except Opium, the net increase being £4,!22,300. Pricdee, 
of Bengal opium is taken, at R1,350 per ‘chest. Large amine arrears are 
expected to be collected in Northern Indii, and Land Revenue is expected to be » 
better by £1,202,700. The other improvements are— : ik 


¥ 


~ * 


: eats Oi 
Salt » . . . . . . . . 103,300 
me 4 ' Stamps . . . . . . . ef 1 37,200 » 2 
£is, i 5 Excise , Ot age F “3 ° ‘ 369,900 ri 
: Customs . . 0 RP aac SO *. Rho PTS ORS eR sc Panes 
Forest Nae SSE Y ence Sk ", Q3}000. oe 
Miscellaneous. é j j ‘ i + 89,900 | 
. A af ~* 
3 , Railway net earnings a: ie * < + 3,079;100 sd : Mes 
ae Me wT ity 3 ears esi Me 
6. The only importarf€ decrease is Opium, £ 1,468,200, due to reduction in 
Bengal sales and to accumulation of duty-paid opium at Bombay. vate 
& Provision has been made for grant of £76,700 for Police reform, 
Zs . The estimate of gross expenditure is £75,120,300, but of this an an 
wt £200,500 will be met from Provincial balances. e principal variations are— 
~ Decreases— " me ot Siete 
5 Fe ae EM 














: 6 ios ae 
ie ; Famine Relief. ‘ 3 ‘ : i " 808 fob 4a ate 


Civil works . . . . . . . 303,600 


x ey Opium. : . . ‘ ° . + 156,600 
Increases — o 
: oon . . . . . . . . 75,900 
“ State Railways—Interest and Miscellaneous charges 455,600 


Military Services =. = 4 4} —sCGO, 500 


g. Strict economy is the main feature of the Budget. — 
importance for Famine Relief expenditure is made only in Bengal, where 
operations have been started in one district. in North’ , and in United 
i -incés, where rainfall was deficient in parts, Reduction under Civil \\ 
4. due to retrenchment in Provincial Expenditure.» Under Military 


+. Fise in the py of the Indian Army and the paym 
i : ene would more than account for the i ase 
owever, in” other directions, and the Armyy has. 
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“ SIMLA, MONDAY, APRIL 5," 1909. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


HOME DEPARTMENT. ‘i 


a 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 








Simla, the 5th April 1909. 
NOTIFICATION. 


No. 455- 

The Honourable Mayor-Generar C. H. Scort, C.B., R.A., 
vacated the office of an Ordinary Member of the Council of the 
Governor General on the 4th April 1909. — 

H. A. STUART, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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